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ABSTRACT 

Presented in this document are the results of a study 
that had as its purpose to discover the means that college students 
in Washington State use in financing their educations. Findings 
include: (1) almost 50% of the students reported 1971 parental income 
of between $9,000 and $18,000; (2) over 50% of the students work • 
during the school year with the average hours of employment falling- 
between 15 and 20 hours per week; (3) students • earnings are the 
primary source of money to pay for their educations; (4) 25% of the 
students reported borrowing money at some time during their academic 
careers;. (5) over 50% of the respondents considered themselves 
primarily self-supporting; (6) under 20% of the survey population 
described themselves as recipients of student financial aid; and (7) 
veterans comprise 16.9% of the total survey population. Other 
chapters deal with the cost of going to college, the resources 
available to pay off college, parental contributions^ distribution of 
student aid, projecting student needs, and the Federally Insured 
Student Loan Program in Washington. (HS) 
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REPORT SU MMARY 

SIZE OF THE SURVEY POPULATION 

Questionnaires were returned by 27,623 students (approximately 13 .5 % of the total 
head count enrollment in 1971-72). Washington community college students comprised 
46.8% of the SRS population with public four-year institutions and independent 
colleges and universities contributing 37.9% and 15.3% respectively to the total 
sample, ^. 
INSTITUTIONAL PARTICIPATION ' 

Every independent and public, two and four-year college and university in the state 
Of Washington co-operated in the Student Resource Survey project. 
PROFILE OF STUDENT CMRACTERISTICS 

Chapter III presents a profile of Washington students derived from SRS responses. 
The follc^fing summary statements were extracted from the profile characteristics: 

A) ETHNIC BACKGROUND 

The representation of non-white students in post-secondary education is 
apparently increasing. A comparison of SRS responses with state-wide 
population data would indicate that Black students V£.re proportionately 
represented in higher education while Oriental/Asian -American students are 
enrolling in post-secondary programs at a rate twice their state-wide 
population proportion. Conversely , the Chicano /Mexican-American student, 
population is only half of their representation in the population percen- 
tages . As noted in the body of the report, the responses indicating an 
American Indian/Native American heritage are apparently over-stated and 
will not support any conclusions about this student population. 

B) PARENTAL INCOME 

Almost 50% (46.7%) of the total respondent population reported 1971 parental 
income pf between $9000 and $18,000 . The community colleges had the highest- 
percentage of students from families with incomes below $6000 (22.1%) 



while the independent institutions reported the highest percentage over 
$21,000 (22%). Average parental income for the three segments were: 
Public Four-Year Institutions, $13,970; Independent Institutions, $14,670; 
and Community Colleges, $11,960. 

C) EMPL0YHEi-:T 

Better than half of the students in the survey report working during the 
school year with the average hours of employment falling between 15 and 20 
hours per week. Better than 75% of the total repondents report working 
during summer vacations . 

D) PERSONAL - INCOME 

As noted above, most students work and their earnings are the primary source 
of money to pay for their educations* The median 1971 income of all students 
in the survey (and their spouses where applicable) was $1,670. Total 
personal income of under $1, 000 was reported by 35.8% of the respondents 
while 13.2% (mostly part-time and married students) reported annual incomes 
in excess of $7,500. Employment earnings account for . approximately half 
of the total resources reported by students. 

E) EDUCATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS " ' 

One out of four repondents reported borrowing at some time during their 
academic careers to date. Students at independent colleges were most 
likely to borrow (38.5% of that survey sample) while community college 
students borrowed least often (16.2%). Total indebtedness varied greatly 
but 4.4% of the students owed, at present, more than $2,500. 

F) SELF- SUPPORTING STUDENT S 

Financial aid officers have noted for several years, a growing tendency on 
the part of students to declare their financial independence from their 
parents. Better than 50% of the SRS respondents considered themselves 
- primarily self-supporting. The federal government has set down regulations 



under which a student can establish his .self-supporting status for federal 
student aid programs. To. satisfy the regulations > a student niay not have 
been claimed as a tax dependent for the preceeding two years, may not 
have received more than s$200 in parental support during the last year, and 
may not reside with his/her parents. In applying these guidelines to the 
SRS respondents, we find that 37.67o of community college students meet the 
requirements as do 33.1% and 22.6% of public and independent four-year insti 
tution' students respectively. If the trend continues, the self-supporting 
student will soon be the average student in our institutions. The reasons 
behind the growth are not certain; students from low income families are 
self-supporting as a matter of necessity but choice (student or parents?) is 
increasingly important. For example, in the four-year public institution 
sample, 23.3%, of legally self-supporting undergraduates and 30.1% of 
legally self -supporting^ graduates reported parental income in excess of 
$15,000 per year. One would assume that some support from parents would 
be possible at this iTicome level. For whatever reasons, it would appear 
that a growing number of students from upper-middle income families are 
self-supporting when it comes to paying for a post-secondary education. 
AIJ) APPLICANTS 

Slightly under 20% of the survey population described themselves as 
recipients of student financial aid. When the individual reponses to all 
student assistance programs (including loans not perceived as aid and awards 
for which no mean test was applied) were tallied, one out of three received 
support from at. least one financial assistance program. Dependency on 
student aid was directly related to college costs with independent insti- 
tution students the most likely to seek and receive assistance and coinmunity 
college students least likely to apply for and be awarded financial aid. 



n) VETERANS STATUS. 

Veterans comprise 16.9% of the total survey population. They are most 
likely to enroll in the cou;munity colleges (22% of that survey population) 
and least likely to attend private institutions (11.1%). The G.I. Bill 
is the largest single program of financial support for students in the 
State. There is insufficient evidence to determine whether the veterans 
institutional choice is primarily determined by tuition costs or is more 
a factor of his prior academic experience and the program offerings of the 
institution chosen. 
■ THE COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE (Chapter IV) 
The average cost of attendance was computed for student sub-population in all three 
segments. Exclusive of tuition, the nine month maintenance budget (room and books, 
transportation and clothing, recreation and incedental expenses) for all students 
(on the averapp) ran^f^d fronv Si -800 fo $2^000 per yp^^r , The ;^n^Ty?7? "^^y student 
characteristics (married-single, self-supporting-living with parents, etc.) displayed 
a consistent pattern among all segments. Two major differences were noted: 
In the comparison of sub-populations, community college students and women consis- 
tently reported lower average budgets than four-year institution students or men. 
PAYING FOR COLLEGE - THE RESOURCES AVAILABLE (Chapter V) 

Self-help is the sum of resources available from a student's employment, his/her 
savings (presumably from previous employment), and the amount the student borrows 
for academic year expenses. Students are*' primarily responsible for meeting their 
own educational costs; average self-help comprises 65% of the average total resources 
at all public institutions and 557o of the average resources at independent colleges 
and universities. Parental support is the next most important resource at independent 
colleges (29% of total resources) while it is of lesser importance at public four-year 
and two-year institutions (20% and 15% of total resources respectively). 



Grants and scholarships are more important than federal and state benefits in the 
independent institutions averaging $270 per student vs a $200 benefit average. The 
opposite is true in the public section with benefits out weighting grants; $230 vs 
$160 in senior public institutions, and $320 vs $100 in coinmanity colleges. 
The largest difference in available resources noted in the analysis of sub-populations 
was the large gap between average male resources and average female resources. 
Women reported from $730 to $970 less resources than their male classmates for the 
nine month academic year. Women did receive higher parental contributions than men 
but were substantially below the male average in almost every other category. 
PARENTAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Perhaps the most surprising finding from the SRS study was the large number of 
parents who, according to their sons and daughters, are making little or no conti- 
bution towards college costs. The majority (60.4%) of community college students 
received under $200 in parental support during 1971-72 with 44.7% reporting no 
parental contribution. Comparable figures for public four-year and independent 
institutions were 50.4% under $200 (38.7% no contribution) and 39.4% under $200 
(29 •8% no contribution) respectively. 

A comparison of student-reported parental support with the expected College 
Scholarship Service parental contributions for legally dependent undergraduate students 
showed another contradiction. Parents with incomes under $6,000 contributed substan- 
t-^axly more to college costs than the standard CSS contribution. Parents with 
incomes between $6,000 and $12,000 contributed at a rate approximating the national 
CSS norms while families with incomes over $12,000 undercontributed substantially. 
In fact, the higher the family income, the less likely were parents to make the 
standard contribution. Parents do seem less willing to contribute substantially 
towards college costs, but more important than willingness, is the wide divergence 
between financing theory and family fiscal reality. The theory of financial need 
analysis asserts that the parental contribution is primary. Simplistically stated. 



need analysis is a process V7hereby the student's budget is established, the expected 

} 

parental contributivon is subtracted from the budget as is some student self-help 
contribution. The difference between costs and these resources is financial need 
which can be met by other resources e.g., benefits or additional self-help, grants, 
scholarships, etc. . 

In practice, the parental contribution seems to be the final step in the financing 
equation. First, the student works (and borrows), then he/she may apply for 
financial aid, and finally the parent fills the gap between these resources and the 
student's needs. 

Indicative of this ipattern is the parental contributions reported (by segments) 
for families with the same approximate income. The average CSS expectation for 
families V7Xth two to three children and annual incomes of between $12,000 and $14,999 
is $1,560. The student reported parental support for this income range is $840 at 
independent institutions, $620 at senior public colleges and universities and $430 
at community colleges. Thus, within the same income range, parental contributions 
increase with increasing costs. 

More research is needed on this subject; planners studying new financing patterns in 
post-secondary education must identify parental contribution levels that will provide 
a meeting point between economically feasible contributions and the amount of money 
parents are i^illing to contribute towards college costs. 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT AID (Chapter VI) 

Although each institutional segmeiit demonstrates individual program, differences and 
although all ins titutions clearly need additional aid resources, the distribution of 
the available aid funds among the segments is basically equitable. No groups of 
institutions report a disproportionate share of the available dollars. 
PROJECTING STUDENT NEEDS (Chapter VII) 

A simplified and straight forward projection of the amount of additional resources 
needed to meet the reported student deficits indicates that Washington needs as much 



as thirty-six million additional dollars tu meet student deficits. The actual 
cost of adequate aid programs is probably substantially belov; this amount. Chapter 
VII suggests an analytical approach that could be used to identify the true deficit. 
THE FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM (FISL) IN WASHINGTON (Chapter IX) 
There is evidence to suggest that the F.I.S.L. program as it presently functions 
is not meeting the needs of Washington students. Younger students, community 
college students, and non-white students all seem to be encountering considerable, 
difficulties in securing F . I. S .L. program loans. 
LIMITATIONS OF THE SRS PROJECT 

The Student Resource Survey Project has colliected an iiruTiense amount of information 
from over 27,000 Washington students. This report, as lengthy as it is, comes 
nowhere near exhausting the analytical potential existing ixi the student reported 
data. 

The SRS approach carries with it several obvious limitations. The data is student 
reported, anonymous, ard unverified. The responses, however, appear to be internally 
consistent and with adjustments for sampling techniques, sufficiently reliable for 
planning purposes. The SRS study has identified current patterns in paying for 
post-secondary education. The data is descriptive of ho\\f things are, but does not 
explain why they are that way. Further study on the S^hy' questions is needed if 
the SRS output is to be of maximum value. 



CHAPTER I 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

At the direction of the State of Washington T f -lature (House Concurrent Resolution 
72-7), the Council on Higher Education . make a comprehensive study of 

the problems in and methods of financing / .,ondary education in the state. 

The Council was asked to study in particular the role of educational loans in stu- 
dent payments towards the cost of higher education, , 
In- accordance with these directives, the Council has undertaken a series of studies 
that include : 

A, An analysis of the philosophical premises that underlie the present 
cost/price structure in post-secondary education 

B, The historical development of methods in financing higher education 

C, The possible options open to the state in restructuring higher . education 
finance 

Concurrent with the in-state concern for higher education has been increasing 
national debate on the role of the federal government in financing post-secondary 
education; a debate that culminated in the passage of a legislative landmark - the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1972, The new Higher Education Act is the most com- 
prehensive and complex piece of federal legislation ever passed in this field. 
The impact of the legislation will undoubtedly be great, but as of this date 
(August 13, 1972), the major problems in the interpretation of the law and the ad- 
ministration of the programs remain unresolved. 

In anticipation of the federal legislation and in keeping with their charges from 
.this legislature, staff of the Council on Higher Education met with representatives 
of the College Entrance Examination Board to discuss a study that would satisfy one 
of the Council's major needs - current and broad-based information on how 
Washington students were presently paying for their post-secondary education. 
The College .Board had developed, over the past two years, a service program kno;m 
as the Student Resource Survey (SRS) . The SRS program was initially intended to 
^wovide a vehicle for individual institutions of higher educatio n to collect and 



organize the data they needed to document their requests to the federal government 
for student aid funds. Adaptations of the program were subsequently made for state 
wide studies in California (concurrent with the Washington Study), North Carolina 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Further refinements of the questionnaire and- 
analysis program were made in the Winter of 1971-72 and finally, an agreement 
between the Council on Higher Education and the College Entrance Examination Board 
was reached in the Spring of 1972 to use the SRS program, modified for Washington 
needs, as the major vehicle for a statewide study of student financing patterns in 
higher education. This report is one major result of that agreement. 
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CHAPTER II - PART A 



METHODOLOGY 
PROCEDURE 

Pursuant to the agreement between the Council on Higher Education and the College 
. Entrance Examination Board, ' . r^eetings with financial aid officers and 

Council representatives were au .cted by the College Board staff to tailor the 
Student Resource Survey to the needs and education components of the State of 
Washington. After the redrafting of the sampling document, additional meetings 
were held with public and private, two and four--year institution-: and State Higher 
Education Agency representatives including students , financial aid officers, regis- 
trars and institutional researchers. Based upon these meetings, a final survey 
document was developed and disseminated to the institutions on April 25, 1972 (a 
copy of the questionnaire is included as Exhibit A, Appendix II), Completed 
questionnaires were returned to the Council on Higher Education for keypunching 
by May 17, 1972. These data elements were then forwarded to the College Entrance 
Examination Board for analysis, 

SAMPLING TECHNIQUES 

Because of the complex nature of the questions included in the Student Resource 

Survey and the differences in backgrounds and economic conditions found among 

Washington students, it was necessary for the study to be based on a comparatively 

large sampling of the student population. Each institution was therefore provide^! 

with enough questionnaires to cover approximately 40% of their student population. 

The following minimum number of returns were requested: 
' . - . ■ t'*"^ 

A. For institution^ with a full-time enrollment of 1000 or less, a-return 
of 350. 

B. For institutions with a full-time enrollment of 1000 to 5000, 350 or 10%, 
whichever is greater. 

O ■ . 
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C. For institutions with a full-time enrollment of 5000 and above, 1250 
or 10%, wl.iichever is greater. 

Every public four-year college or university, community college and independent 

(non-profit) college or university in the state (forty-three institutions in all) 

participated in the survey; all closely approximated the minimum returns required 

with 34% exceeding the minimum by an average of 33%. A list of the participating 

institutions and thr^^r -rn^'^ ve sample sizes is included in the A^ppendices 

(Exhibit B, Appenuj,.\. Li) . 

Eleven different sampling techniques were utilized by the participating institutions 
with 67% involving the use of in-session classes . Of this 67%, 37% of the classes 
sampled were chosen totally at random; 13% were stratified samples reflecting the 
types of students in attendance at those institutions with the remaining 17% falling 
somewhere between. Eleven percent utilized a random mailing and the remaining 22% 
utilized other student contact points including dormatories, cafeterias, student 
lounges, student unions and course registration. Each participating institution 
has received an institutional print-out containing, for that institution, the same/ 
coraputer analysis utilized in this report, 

CONFIDENTIALITY OF RESPONSES 

This Student Resource Survey report is based on student-reported, unverified 
responses to the SRS questionnaire. The questionnaire did not contain anyplace 
for the identification of individual students nor were the responses of students 
checked in anyway. Students were free to answer all of the questions, part of them 
or none of them. Student cooperation was, however, of the highest order. Of those 
students returning the questionnaire, the i^esponse rates to all of the questions 
exceeded 90 percent. 
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GROUPING OF DATA 

Given the large number of institutions and students involved in the survey and 
the difference in -v-pe, size, program offerings and location of those institutions, 
it V7as decided that it was beyond the scope of this document to attempt any report 
on individual institutions. As a result, all of the data were aggregated into 
three segments representing the major institutional types in the state. Thus, all 
public four-year colleges and universities are considered as one segment, all com- 
munity colleges as a sei;??nd segment and all non-profit independent colleges and 
universities as the third segment. This grouping does reflect the major differences 
in governance of the institutions^ admissions criteria, program offerings and, most 
important for this study, the major differences in the cost of going to college. 
Substantial variations among institutions in individual segments may make the anal- 
ysis in this report inappropriate for any individual institution, but the sample 

1^^^^ . 1 j_t, _ J„*.^ 1 J X. ^ ^ , . f 

patterns of the student sub-populations analyzed in the report. 



ClL\rTER '.^I - PART B 
REPRESENTATIVEITESS AND RELIABILITY OF TIT: SURVEY 

RELIABILITY 

As noted, the Student Resource Survey collected ancnynious , unver if ied s tudent 
responses to a series of 69 questions, 33 of which asked for descriptive infor- 
mation on student characteristics, e.g., sex, class, place of abode, etc., and 
36 of which asked for specific financial inform;ation on the c|:>st of going to 
coll<ige and the financial resources used to pay college costs. 

A review of the questionnaire (Exhibit A, Appendix II) , will demonstrate that 
almost all of the questions concern items that a s tudent should reasonably.be 
expected to answer about himself /herself . The only exception to this general 
rule is the question on parental income and those concerned with the tax depend- 
ency status of the student and his siblings. The reliability of student-reported 
parental income is discussed in Part^ c of this chapter. 

HOW RELIABLE WERE THE RESPONSES 
Any research based on anon3nmous questionnaires has inherent in it several sets of 
problems in data collection and analysis. Simply stated, the potential problems 
in the SRS project centered on the areas of honesty, perception, nomenclature and 
interpretation. ! 

HONESTY 

Students were told that they need not answer any questions to which they objected., 
The response rate was gratifying with a 90% completion rate for those students 
who returned questionnaires. The response rate indicates that the respondents took 
the time to read and complete the ques t ionnaire . The subject matter seemed to strike 
a responsive chord of student interests. 
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Frequent responses need not mean straight answers and any researcher must be alert 
to students who (like most of us) are irritated by questionnaires and enjoy playing 
games with them. There were a number of responses that were logically impossible, 

^•g-j great resources - no costs; living out-of-state but commuting dally (from 

■ I 

great distances) and a variety of other examples. In total, the number of apparent 
aberrations was small and did not have much impact on the sample populations. 
Generally, the student responses were internally consistent and appearec^ fr ' iccc 
honest effortt'5 to answer the questions. Where comparable data were available, e.g., 
actual tuitions, average loans , etc. , the student responses grouped closely around 
the expected averages. 

The study team is confident that the SRS responses reflect an honest and conscien-r 
tious effort by the student respondents to provide the requested information. 

PERCEPTION 

Simply stated, will the student answer the question you asked or will he/she 
respond to a differing perception of what the question meant? ^Financial aid is a 
complex field and the student responses to questions on aid received do indicate 
some; perceptual differences. The respondents were asked if they had applied for • 
aid. Many students saiid they had not but then report ed receiving financial aid 
awards for which a formal aid application was a requirement. The discrepancy appears 
to be primarily a result of the student percept ion of what comprises financial aid. 
Loan and employment programs even though they require the forma 1 application/need 
analysis procedures , are not cons idered financial aid by many students. 
Two other areas contained apparent perceptual problems — budgets and resources. 
Student-reported cost of attendance budgets and resources to meet those costs (part- 
icular ly contributions from parents) are often lower than standard institutional 
budgets or normal parental expected contributions. The budgets developed by colleges 
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normally cover the total nine-month cost of living for a student including such 
items as medical insurance, clothing, recreation, etc • Normal parental contribu- 
tion also includes the cost of room and board at home, the student's share of in- 
surance and medical expenses, car insurance (where applicable), etc. It appears 
that many students reported primarily their out-of-;>ocket b-.^rvn? ^ad the cash 
p^arental icontxibut ion that came direct. ly to them. Thus, for many students, both 
income atad expenses seem to be sligktly umierstateid (by $200 to $400), 
Perceptual diifferences are noted in itfaose sections where the problem seems most 
apparent, > 

nqmemcsature: ■ ; 

Education, in general, and student aiivd in par t icular , have their own "in-group*V^ 
vocabulary, Gramt and scholarship programs are described rn a varietyof terms, 
many of them attepjpting to identify tfoe source of fends. Terminology also differs 
among institutions even when descr-ibmnr^ thpHq;?m<=i pro^xpm. Tt is not fiiirpr i s 1 np . 
therefore, that stiidents are ofter^ coxtSus edl <on what -tiiey shouid call the aid they 
receive. This aomeaclature confusion ^oes ncit affect the dollars reported or the 
totals . for grants aT3:3 scholarships , loons. Job, etc It is ;a warning, however, 
that caution should be exercised 3jCi projeclE^ng the responses to a specific program 
to a segment or stsitewide measure of the magcnitude coff the program. 

. • INTERPRETATIOKT 
Tm> types o£ interpretation decisions were isade in the course of the report. First, 
the responses to questions requiring a doELair answer were phrased in ranges (see 
Exhibit A, A^ppendix II),- A student reportiizng a resource ax expense between $601 and 
$1000 would check that inange. The analysis program consi^ttrently used mid-points of 
the ranges ($800 in the example) in computing. Averages / 
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Thus, to the extent that a given response would systematically fall at either the 
letter or upper end of the range, the results are under or overs tatedi The 
standard range at the upper dollar levels is ^500, thus the potential error is 
probably under $200 for any item- In general, the over-estimates and under- 
estimates can-be expected. to cancel each other out considering the large number 
of dollor responses requested. The other major interpretation concern is centered 
on program regulations, 

Many student aid programs are legislatively directed to specific student popu- 
JIations. Whenever these circumstances exist, the distribution pattern of awards 
fcan appear to be skewed. The history and legislative base of these programs is 
-explained only for those areas where the project team decided that further ex- 
position was necessary. 

TT» TI^TI'n T:»r»T7'KT«T»A •T»TTT riX'r-r-irt «^ 
i.\,tSit^±jJkt XI. i. X JL V i^iX^ UiJ i>J 

Reliability is concerned with the validity of responses for those students in the 
survey population. Representativeness speaks to the degree that those responses 
can be interpreted (and projected) as representative of the responses that all 
students in the state would have given if they had completed questionnaires. The 
closer a sample (in size) approaches the universe to be studied, the more likely, 
it is to be representative. 

A COMPARISON OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT AND- THE SRS RESPONDENT POPULATION 
Using figures provided by the Council on Higher Education the comparative percent- 
ages of the total student enrollment and the SRS population are as follows: 
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PUBLIC -FOUR -YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 


COmUl'ITY 
COLLEGES 


TOTAL 


r UJjL enrollment 
1971 


73,051 


19,941 


110,979 


203,971 


SRS POPULATION 


10,462 


4,230 


12,931 


27,623 


PERCENTAGE OF 
ENROLLMENT IN SRS 
POPULATION 


14.3% 


21.2% 


' 11.7% 


l3.57o 



The sample size for each segment and for the state is large enough numerically 
to insure a high level of confidence if the sample reflects the major character- 
istics of the student population* 

PROBLEMS IN REPRESENTATIVENESS OF. ACADEMIC LOAD 
As previously noted, two-third's of the institutions in the survey used class 
room distribution and the majority of the remaining institutions used campus 
contact point to distribute questionnaires. 

Thus, those students who were most likely to be on campus or were taking the 
largest of class hours were more likely to receive ques tionnaires * For all 
three segments, full-time students are over-represented in the survey population* 
(See Appendix II, Table 1) The variance ranges from a 47o over representat ion in 
Four-Year Public Institutions to 107o in Independent Institutions to 277o in the 
community colleges * (The community colleges having the largest number of part- 
time students) 

CLASS LEVEL 

For the four-year institutions , -both, public and .Lprivate^rsonje variance exists 
between SRS class levels and full enrollment statistics . In the public insititut ions , 
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the percentages of graduate students are virtually identical for both the survey 
population and the total enrollment (16% plus). 

The SRS sample overestimates upper division students by approximately 97o and' 
underestimates lower division students by the same amount. 

For the Independent Institutions, the opposite is true with graduate students 
underrepresented (SRS) by over 137o and upper division students overrepresented by 
almost 10% (Appendix II, Table 2). Although attrition from fall to spring and 
mid-year changes in class status contribute to the variance, it is probable that 
the results are more a reflection of the class rooms chosen ^or sampling. 



The Community College sample contains 11% more women than is true of the total 
enrollment population. Women are likewise overrepresented in the Four-Year 
Institutional samples but to a lesser degree (3 to 6%). (Appendix II, Table 3) 
The reasons for the variance are matters for conjecture. It is possible that a 
higher percentage of women returned the questionnaire. .It is equally likely 
that the classes surveyed had a higher percentage of women. 

^ ETHNIC BACKGORUND 

The American Indian population is overstated in the SRS tabula tions for all 
three segemnts. The terminology used on the questionnaire was American Indian/ 
Native American. It appears as if some 2% of the respondents may have inter- 
preted the term as meaning- native born American arid responded accordingly. The 
' other ethnic group percentages exhibit normal growth for the 1970 comparision 
figures and appear to be representative. (Appendix II, Table 4) 
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SUMMARY 



The problem in representation noted do not sexiously affect the SRS responses. 
The variances are important, however, in any attempt to project the SRS findings 
to the eit ire Washington student population, 

A projection formula that weighted the responses in accordance with the relative 
representation of the different student sub-populations would be a valuable and 
reasonably accurate tool for planning purposes. 
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. CHAPTER I I PART C 
The RELIABILITY ^ STUDENT -R^^PORTED FAMILY INCOME INFORMATION 

Family income Is an important variable in any study of student financial 
aid, and it is closely related to the type and amount of aid resources that are 
available to an individual student. It is also a major factor in family deci- 
sions about sending their children to colleges of differing costs. 

The ideal approach to obtaining family income data is to work with National 
or State census figures, or in some other way togo directly to parents. In the 
absence of specific census data on incomes of families with children in college, 
student-reported family income data has been found to be reasonably representative 
of study populations sampled and sufficiently reliable for most policy and plan- 
ning purposes. • 

All of' the data from the Washington Student Resource Survey were student- 
reported and unverified. Because of different approaches to data collection on 
campuse.s and within s e^'^^^^-*^ ? respondent pronns may not hp fully representative 
of enrolled students or of financial aid recipients. Despite these obvious limi- 
tations, a 907o response, rate to the questions regarding family .income from a 
total survey respondent group of more than 27,000 students provides. valuable and 
useful inforna tion* 

The results from the survey appear to be compatible with other available 
data and indicate appropriate similarity in income distributions. Based upon 
these comparisons, it is possible to describe and estimate with some degree of 
confidence a number of important factors that relate to the economic situations 
of Washington college students* 

Table II-5 presents survey results for undergraduate students compared 
with recently published Census Bureau. data on the incomes of families with child- 
ren in college; with the results of a recent national College Scholarship Service 
(CSS) study of how college sophomores financed their education; and, with 1970-71 
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CSS Institutional Summary Data for more than 18,000 undergraduates whose parents 
had filed a Parentis Confidential Statement of family income and resources for 
Washington colleges and universities* 

Washington has long had a public committment to provide widespread 
educational opportunity and, as a result, has had a higher college-going rate 
than is true nationally. This higher participation rate includes a larger per- 
centage of lov7-income students than would normally be found in a national sample. 

At the same time, the state has a higher percentage of families with 
incomes over $15,000 than the national average, and students from higher-income 
families normally pursue a post-secondary education. 

These two factors: increased participation by low-idcome families and a 
higher percentage of $15,000-plus income families serve to depress the percent- 
age of middle-income families when compared with national data* 

The CSS filing population represents families who have formally applied 
for student financial aid. As would be expected, a higher percentage of low- and 
middle-incoBie families are aid applicants, and thus this comparison does demon- 
strate a heavier concentration at lower income levels than either the SRS survey 
population or the national comparison populations. 

With these understandable comparison differences , the survey results 
appear to be acceptable, useful, and sufficiently reliable for planning, project- 
ing, and report ing purposes . - . 
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CHAPTER III 

THE WASHINGTON STUDENT 

The Student Resource Survey Questionnaire was administered to students at every public 
four-year institution, community college and four-year independent institution in the 
State of Washington. Sample sizes and methods differed among the participating in- 
stitutions (as described in Chapter II), but usable responses were obtained from 
27,623 studenus. Of the total respondents, 10,462 students (37.9%) were attending 
four-year public institutions, 4,230 (15*3%) were enrolled in independent colleges 
and universities, and 12,931 (46.8%) were in Washington community colleges. The size 
of the sample for each participating institution is listed in Appendix II. 
In the following section, the responses to the individual student descriptive ques- 
tions on the questionnaire are discussed for the total sample and for the three in- 
stitutional types or segments. Detailed tables listing the actual frequency of re- 
sponses by segment and for the total sample are to be found in Appendix III. 




FOUR- YEAR PUBLIC INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY 

INSTITUTIONS INSTITUTIONS COLLEGES 

TYPE OF INLITITUTION 



SEX 



In the total sample, there were 55.7% men and 44.3% women. The public four-year 
institutions were within .6% of the total sample norms and of each other. Tae in- 
dependent institutions did show a slightly different pattern with 51% men and 49% 
women.. 



The median age for the total sample population and for all three segments is be- 
tween 21 and 22 years of age. The public institutions, however, do involve larger 
numbers of older students with the community colleges reporting 27.3% of their sam- 
ple population to be over 25 years of age as compared to. 24. 6% for the four-year in- 
stitutions and 15.3% for the independents. Of the coinniunity college survey popula- 
tion, 4.9% said that they were older then 40 years of age. Students at the inde- 

^^^A^^*- . J«J j-^-U-^ . .1 _. » *,.'.t... t ..■» .. r». -ni >- 

tween 19 and 24 years of age. 



AGE 
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AGE OF RESPONDENTS 



ETHNIC BACKGROUInT) 



The ethnic question on the questionnaire asked students how they described themselves 
and provided a number of options. In many other surveys, students have been reluctant 
to answer ethnic background questions^ but 99% of the survey rrespomdents answered this 
question. In general, the response patterns match very well with what has been dis- 
covered about: minority enrollments in previous surveys. However, there is one problem 
area. For the total survey, 3,4% of the students indicated that thr^y were of Am': 'tican 
Indian/Native American ethnic origin. This would seem to be about 2% higher than 
other data would validate. It appears^ as if a fair number of the 946 respondents were 
answering Native American as native born American and not as American Indians, 
Caucasian students comprised 88% of the responding population in all three segments 
and were 87,2% of the total sample when the 1% non-respondents were also counted, 
Black/Af ro-Americarj^/Negro students were 2,3% of the survey population in both public 
sectors and 2% in the independent institutions, Chicano/Mexican^-American/Spanish- 
Speaking Americans were a small percentage of the respondents (,9%) and were twice as 
likely to be found in comirmnity colleges (1,2% of that survey population) as in the 
four^year institutions (,6%) or independents (,5%). Oriental/Asian Americans and 
Filipino students were equally represented (3,9%) in the four-year publics and inde- 
pendent institutions and comprised 3% of the community college respondents. In the 
total survey, 628 students made a valid response of "other" to the ethnic question 
while 264 students did not answer the question. 

MARITAL STATUS 

From the total sample, 70,4% of the students indicated that they had never married 
with a high of 81.2% so responding in the private segment as compared to 65.7% in the 
community college and 71,8% in the four-year publics. Conversely , married students 
comprised 27.8% and 24,4% of the community college and public four -year respondents, 
but only 16,2% of the independent institution sample. Only 4.8% of the total sample 
indicated that they were separated, divorced:, vaidowedi. ;.or other. (see Table 4), 



CLASS LEVEL 

In the total sample, 5tSI (of tisae resfjiondentsr indicated th^t they were in the lower 
division (high school ssj^xnloTS^^^, coll&ige fres'hmen and sophmoresj,,, 33% in the upper 
division (college junicH^rs:, ^^(Biiors >sid fifth-year undergraduates) and 9% in graduate 
divisions. Private four-yarx instf^tions had 49,3% lower division, 45, '9% upper 
division and 4.8% gradusite ^otiadent^; ss compared to 33.4%, 50,1% and 16,4% respec- 
tively for public four«-year iigBtitiirrf ons , In community colleges, 19.7% of the re- 
spondents indicated that tbtej^^ were Ttot lower division, (see Table 5), 
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Eighty-four percent of the students in the total sample in 'icated that they were 
attending school full-time in the Spring of 1972. An additi mal 9.7% of the re- 
spondents were carrying a course load of % to 3/4 of the ful:i-time load while 6.3% 
were taking less than % of a full-time course load. The independent institutions 
had the highest percentage of full-time students (90,9%) while the community col- 
leges had the most part-time respondents (19,8%). Public four-year institutions 
reported 14% part-timers and 86% full-time students. (see Table 6). 

RESIDENCE STATUS FOR TUITION PURPOSES 

In the total sample, 85.7% of the respondents indicated that they were Washington 
residents. As expected, the independent institutions had the largest number of 
non-Washington students (30.6%) while the community colleges had the smallest per- 
centage of non-residents (8,2%), Foreign students comprised 3.1% and 3% of the 
four-year public and independent institutions respectively. California (2,5% of 
the survey population) and Oregon (2,1%) were the largest identified feeder states 
exporting students to Washington, (see Table 7). 
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NON- DEGREE 



Seventy-seven percent of all respondents in the survey indicated ^that they intend 
to complete at least a bachelor 's degree. All but 5.4% of respondents from four- 
year public institutions are planning on at least a bachelor's degree with 34.4% 
intending to pursue a mastered degree and 21.9% intending on completing studies 
through the doctoral level. Slightly fewer students in independent institutions 
(16.9%) are planning on doctor's degrees, but virtually the same overall percentage 
(94.8%) are planning on a bachelor's or higher degree. In the community colleges, 
58.8% of the respondents indicated their intentions of eventually completing at 
least a bachelor's degree with 8,6% indicating plans to continue their education 
through the doctoral level. No degree or certificate plans were expressed by 8.4% 
of the community college respondents and of 2.4% and 3.8% of respondents from four- 
year public and private institutions respectively, (see Table 8). 

PARENTAL INCOME 

The median 1971 income of their parents as reported by the students in the total 
survey population fell in the $12,000 to $14,999 range. Median incomes for four- 
year public and private institutions were in the same range with community college 
students reporting median parental incomes in the $9000 to $11,999 range. The inde- 
pendent institutions had the highest percentage of families with incomes over $18,000 
(30,4%) and the least percentage under $6000 (14.9%), The pattern was reversed in 
the coTTununity colleges with 18.5% of the families reported having $18,000 plus in- 
comes and 22.1% under $6000, The public four -year institutions were in the middle 
portion, but had a pattern much like the independents with 26,8% over $18,000 and 
15.8% under $6000. (see Table 9). 

This pattern is reflected In the average income of student's families among the 
three sectors: Public four-year institutions - $13,970; Independent Institutions - 
$14,670; and Community Colleges - $11,960. The combined distribution of all family 
income is shown in the following chart. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

In the total sample, 52.4% of the students attending school more than one-half ti^e 
reported that they had worked in a part-time job while school was in session. A 
majority (56.7%) of community college respondents were working as were slightly under 
half of the respondents from four-year institutions. Community college students also 
tended to work longer hours with 20.8% of the sample population reporting over 20 
hours per week employment vs 11.1% at the independent colleges and 11.3% at the public 
four-year institutions. (see Table 10). 

. PERSONAL INCOME • " 

The median 1971 income for all respondents in the survey (and their spouses where 
applicable) ^.7as $1670. Over one-third (35.8%) of the respondents reported total 1971 
income of below $1000 while 13.2% reported incomes over $7,500 during the 1971-72 
year. As previously noted, community college students were more likely to work longer 
hours than students at four-year insvltutions . It follows therefore that earnings 
would be higher and this is the case as 14.8% of the community college respondents 
Q report earnings in excess of $7500 for the year as compared to 9% with this level of 
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:!.^2rnings at independent institutions and 12.6% at public four-year institutions. 
(Me Table 11). 

EDUCATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS 

Im the total survey population, one out of four respondents indicated that they had 
borrowed money under at least one long-term educational loan program. The frequency 
0rt borrowing varied greatly by segment with 38.5% of the survey population in the 
priii^ate colleges reporting indebtedness as contrasted with 16,2% at the community 
c -ileges and 31.9% at the public four-year institutions. Total loans in excess of 
$2500 were reported by 4.4% of the survey population (17,2% of those borrowing)! 
(see Table 12) . 

(Chapter IX contains a detailed analysis of borrowing patterns and total indebtedness. 

SELF-SUPPORTING STATUS 

Half of the survey population (50.7%) indicated that they were primarily self-sup- 
porting and only 13.8% said that they did not contribute at all to their own support. 
In order for a sgaident to qualify as self-supporting as an applicant for federal stur 
dent financial aid, the student must meet certain criteria: 

1. He must not have been claimed as a tax dependent for the last two years 

2. He must have received less than $200 in parental support during the last year 
,3. He must not live with his parents. 

In the public four -year sample, 54.8% of the respondents indicated that they were 
presently self-supporting- (see Table 13) . An analysis of the responses to the 
federal sc-;:^ f-^.^ apporting eligibility criteria indicates that 33.1% of the public four- 
year sample satisfy the federal requirements. Comparable figures for those feeling 
that they are .primarily self-supporting and those who meet the federal guidelines 
(both as percentages of survey population) are community colleges, 50.7% and 37.6% 
and independent institutions, 40.7% and" 22,6%. 
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The federal guidelines are quite strict and it is surprising that such high percent- 
ages of students might be able to meet them. Students perceptions as to being pri- 
marily self-supporting also seem quite reliable. The analysis of budgets and re- 
sources clearly indicated that more than half of the students were, through jobs and 
loans, paying the greater portion of their college expenses and parents on the aver- 
age were contributing very modest amounts. 



TYPE OF HOUSING 



In the total survey population, 20,8% of the students indicated that they were living 
with their parents. Community college students were far more likely to be living at 
home (34,5%) than were students at four-year institutions (under 10%), 
College housing (dormitories or college apartments) was the major place of residence 
(42.3%) of students at independent colleges and was also popular at public four-year 
institutions (30%). Only 13.1% of the community college respondents reported living 
in college housing. 

Off-campus housing alone or with spouse was a significant mode of living on all seg- 
ments and was reported by 23.4% of the total population. Students at independent 
colleges were less likely (15.9% of the population) to report this type of housing 
than were students in public institutions (24-25% range). Off-campus housing with 
roommates was reported by 19.7% of the four-year public respondents and of.approxi- 
vn^tf^'iy 19 — 13,^ of t'h'? r'?5ponderit5; 2.t '^oi^.^unity ccllc^cc c""d -^•^^r^-^'^^^^t^^*' -?^<^4-^ 
(see Table 14) . 
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MODE OF TRANSPORTATION TO CAMPUS 

As noted, most students at private colleges live on or near campus. It is not sur- 
prising that 65.3% of them walk to school as do 57.5% of the students at public four- 
year . campuses and 28.2% at community colleges. The automobile is the prevailing mode 
of transportation at community colleges (57.3%) and is the transportation reported by 
30-31% of the students at all four-year institutions. Only 2,1% of the respondents 
indicated that they used public transportation, a smaller percentage than the 3; 3% 
who ride bicycles or motorcycles to classes. (see Table 16), 

AID APPLICANTS 

Only 4,913 students, 18.6% of the survey population, reported applying for and re- 
ceiving financial aid through their institution aid office in 1971-72. Seventy-three 
percent of the sample said they never applied and 8.4% applied but .were denied aid. 

t-rs •v*%^y%r%'.^r»/-.r» 4- -i -r^ ^ , , ^ T 4- « ^* J « , O . . .1 /nO Co/\ _ /T "» . 

survey population reported receiving some kind of aid. The difference between the 
two figures is primarily accounted for by non-campus aid programs although student 
perception of what constitutes an aid applicatior. also influences this gap. In re- 
sponses to questions on federal programs that demand a student apply to his campus aid 
office, 10 to 15% of actual recipients would indicate that they had not applied for aid. 
The actual percentage of campus aid-applicants is undoubtedly higher than the survey 
results indicate. 

However, the responses do clearly indicate several patterns. Students at higher cost 
independent institutions are more likely to receive campu«--based aid (28,6%) than stu- 
dents at community colleges (15%) or senior public institutions (19.3%). More students 
at all institutions (4.8% of total) are denied financial aid because they can not meet 
eligibility requirements for the various aid programs than are denied aid because of 
insufficient funds (2.3%). (see Table 17). 
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GRADE AVERAGE 



The majority of the students at all segments and in the total sample (60,9%) report 
their grades as mostly B's, The highest percentage of mostly A' s is the 24,2% re- 
ported by public four-year institutions. Independent college respondents reported 
18,9% in the A category and community colleges 19,9%, Graduate programs traditionally 
have a higlier grading pattern than undergraduate programs and, as the senior public 
institutions have the highest percentage of graduate students in the survey, it is 
not surprising that the average grades reported tend to be higher in this segment. 
Conversely, C grades are most common in the community colleges (20,9%) and the inde-- 
pendents (18,8%) and are underrepresented (13%) in the senior publics, (see Table 18). 

VETERAN STATUS 

Veterans constitute a substantial percentage (16,9% of the total sample population). 

survey respondents. They are least likely to enroll in private institutions (11,1%) 
and comprise 13,2% of respondents at public four-year institutions, (see Table 19) • 

METHOD OF ADMISSION 

The majority of students in the survey population in all segments were admitted to 
their present ins titution as a first time freshman (73.1% at the community colleges, 
68,7% at the independents, and 55,3% at public four-year institutions). Of the public 
four-year respondents, 1U4% were admitted as. graduates of other four-year institutions 
as were. 2,8% of the private college respondents and 2,1% at the community colleges. 
An Interesting pattern seems to exist for Washington community college students trans- 
ferring to four-year institutions. More students (10,5% at public four-year and 7,3% 
at Independents) are admitted as community college transfers without the A, A, degree 
than are admitted as community college graduates (7.1% and 6,6% lespe'ctively) , Out- 
of-state undergraduates transfers account for 6,4% of the survey respondents at public 



four-'year institutions and 7.A% and 3.2% at independents and community colleges re- 
spectively, (see Table 20). 

EDUCATIONAL PLANS FOR 1972 

Nearly all of the respondents plan either to return to school in the fall of 19 72 
(80.1%) or planned to graduate in June 1972 (12,9%), Students planning on stopping 
out and returning to school at some later date comprised 6% of the cormnunity college 
survey population and 4.4% of the public four-year respondents, but only 2,3% at the 
private colleges. Students who plan on dropping out with no plans to return are 3% 
of the community college respondents but under lh% at all four-year institutions, 
(see Table 21) , 

THE WASHINGTON STUDENT - TOTAL SA>gLE 

Statistically, the average Washington student is a state resident, white, 21 years of 
age and single. He is a tull-time student presently enrolled in the lower division, 
is planning to return to school in the fall and plans to obtain at least a bachelor's 
degree. He comes from a middle-income family in the $10,000 to $14,000 range, probably 
works and if employed, is averaging about 17 hours per week of work with annual earn- 
ings under $2000. He lives within two miles of campus and is equally likely to walk 
or drive a car to campus. He has a grade point between 2.5 and 3.5 and has never 
applied for financial aid. During the school year, he lives in an off-campus apartment. 
If an undergraduate, he was admitted to his present institution as a first-time fresh- 
man. If a graduate student, his bachelor's degree is from an institution other than 
the one he is attending as a graduate student, 

PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS . 

The average student at the public four -year institutions is enrolled in the upper divi- 
sion, is certain he will get his bachelor's degree and is planning on' a master's or a 



doctor's degree as well. He considers himself primarily self-supporting and lives 
close enough.to walk to class. He lives in either an off-campus apartment or in uni- 
versity or college-owned housing. He is more likely to be a transfer student than are 
his counterparts in the other two segments (although he was still probably admitted as 
a first-time freshman) . 



INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS ' ' 

The student at the independent institution most likely lives on campus in a college 
dormitory. He receives more financial support from his parents than do his public 
institution counterparts and considers himself mostly dependent upon his parents for 
financial support. .He is certain he will obtain his bachelor's degree and feels that 
the odds are 50-50 that he will obtain a graduate degree, 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

The community college student is somewhat older than his four-year counterpart and is 
more likely to live at home with his parents. He lives' more than three miles from 
campus and drives to school.- He plans to complete a bachelor's degree, but is not 
sure about graduate study. He works an average of 19.3 hours per week to help pay for 
his education and employment is his most important financial resource. He has never 
applied for financial assistance, but does contribute, heavily to his own support. 

OTHER STUDENTS 

If the student is a veteran, he is most likely to be enrolled in a community college 
and least likely to be attending an independent institution. 

If the student is not attending school full-time , he is probably at a community college 
and is least likely to be at an independent institution. 

If the student is not a Washington resident, he is most likely to be attending an inde- 
pendent college. If he is not a U.S. citizen, he is probably attending a four-year 
"'^jj^^'ic institution or an independent institution. 



If the student is married, he is probably attending a public institution. 
If the student is an aid applicant, his chances of receiving it are best at the inde- 
pendent institution and about the same in the tv/o public segments. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE 

STUDENT MAINTENMCE BUDGETS 

The survey participants responded to questions that asked for the amount of money 
they spent during the 1971--72 school year for tuition and fees, books and supplies, 
transportation, room and board, clothing, recreation and incidental expenses. 
Average tuition and fees reported by the respondents V7ere as follows: 

A, Public Four-Year Institutions - $640 
Independent Ins titutions - $1370 

C, Community Colleges - $450 
These averages are composites of graduate and undergraduate tuitions, out-of-state 
and out-of-district and full-time, part-time fee differentials. 

Since the amounts for tuition and fees are fixed by regulations and can be speci- 
fically computed for any group of students in ^^ ^ta^rti insfTtnfTon pnrl fhpy^ -in 
most cases-, are not dependent upon the personal characteristics of the students, 
they have been eliminated from the following comparisons in order to more accurately 
reflect those budget items amenable to student choice. 

Maintenance budgets, therefore, refer to the costs of going to college exclusive of 
tuition and fee charges. Specifically, a maintenance budget includes room and 
board costs, clothing, recreational and incidental expenses, the amount spent on 
transportation and on books and course materials. As the amount of money spent on 
books is more a function of the academic program undertaken than of any other stu- 
dent characteris tic , and as transportation expenses vary greatly within each student 
sub-population according to mode of travel, constants will be utilized for these two 
items in constructing average maintenance budgets. The constants used are as follows 
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Books and Supplies 



Transportation 



Public Four-Year Institutions 



$150 



$230 



Independent Institutions 



140 



230 



Community Colleges 



130 



24P 



For room and board, clothing, recreational and incidental expenses, the actual 
amounts reported by students in the various sub-populations are employed. 

STANDARD BUDGETS 

As noted in the profile of the V7ashington Student Resource Survey, the pattern of 
living arrangements while attending college has become more dl-^crerse as students 
exercise free choice on deciding how and where they wish to li:ve (see Table 14, 
Appendix III) • 

As a resultj, it has been extremely difficult to construct standard budgets that can 
equitably cover the divergent living patterns and concommitant costs. Budgets analy- 
sis, however, still provides an important tool in analyzing gross costs and available 
resources. Most of this section will, however, be devoted to delineating those items 
that are most affected by student choice. As a bench mark, it f57-Ould be appropriate 
to identify the average maintenance budget for all students in .trfce survey. The ap- 
proximate mean maintenance budgets by segment are as follows: 

A. Public Four -Year Institutions - $2010 

B. Independent Institutions - $1790 

C. , Community Colleges - $1810 

These figures reflect maintenance costs for the survey popui.ationj but intersegmental 
differences should not be projected from them. The public-four year sample contained 
the largest group of graduate and older full-time self-supportfing students. The 
higher living costs of this group has inflated the maintenance average. Similarly, 
the community college population contains a larger percentage of married, older and 
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self-supporting students than the independent institution population. One would 
suppose that living arrH2^HSs.nts , marital .status and other individual ciiaract eris- 
tics should have more e^fF^rr on madntenanne budgets than the type of inBititution a 
studient chose to attenS^ Tfe: remainder of this section provides this analysis by 
various student characteriis^-ics . 



AVERAGE MAINTENANCE BUDGETS COMPARING 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND TYPE OF INSTITUTIONS ^ 



PIACE OF RESIDENCE 


PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


PRIVATE FOUR-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


COI#IUNITY 
COLLEGES 


TJVTNG WITH PARFNTS 




9 J. j7U 




UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE 
RESIDENCE HALL 


1580 


1A50 


1470 


RENTED ROOM 


1670 


1640 


1570 


OTHER OFF"-CA>IPUS HOUS- 
, ING, ALONE OR WITH 
SPOUSE 


2960 


3040 


2580 


ING, WITH 1 OR 2 
ROOMMATES 


1680 


1680 


1540 


OTHER OFF-CAMPUS HOUS- 
ING, WITH 3 OR MORE 
ROOMMATES 


1510 


1430 


1590 



^For students attending morernfen: one-haI£ E±me 

In examining Table 1, Place lEesidence , residing with parents is the leasit expen- 
sive f ollowed closely by liijsefai^ in. residemca Ixalls ,* rented- rooms and sharifin^ accom- 
modations wi th.::l:hxee or mox^ 3i33?ommates. Sltnucients in four-year piiiilic schools indi- 
cate their total maintenance casst^s are only 'S% more to reside in ^ihe dorm ttran at 
home. Students at private sc&«lLs indicate this difference is only 4.3%. Cost dif- 
ferentials- between residing at home and three or more roommates are even less. 
Private institution students report this differetnce as 3.2%; four-year publics, 7.7%. 
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While these cost differences are small, they are not in the same relationship as 
the cost for the actual residence. Students at four-year public schools, for ex- 
'ample, report an additional $271 in room and board cost to live in a dorm rather 
than at home. These same students indicate that clothing and miscellaneous costs 
decrease $97 so that the net increase to live in the dorm is only $174. The most 
expensive place of residence reported was other off-campus housing, alone or with 
spouse. In all three types of institutions the costs indicated in this category are 
double living at home. As this is the prevailing living arrangement for married 
couples and families, the higher cost if quite logical. 

In comparing living costs with institutional types, we note that students from the 
four-year institutions, public and private, report extremely consistent figures. 
The largest difference reported is $130 for students living in residence halls with 
public institution students spending -^ore than those in private colleges and univer- 
sities. With. one exception (three or more roommates), community college students 
consistently report living on less money in every type of housing arrangement :tiian 
their four -year institution counterparts. The same phenomenon was noted in a Student 
Resource Survey conducted concurrently with the J^ashington survey in the State of 
California. At present, the reason for the differential Is a matter for conjecture 
only. Tv7o possible suggestions for the difference have been offered. The first 
recognizes that community college students generally come from lower-income families 
than students at four-year institutions and suggests , therefore, that community col- 
lege respondents are more conditioned to lox^7er living staiidards i?Si.ch is reflected 
in their expenses while attending school. The second posBdible solution is derived 
from the age of the students. Full-time community college students tend to be in 
the 18-20 bracket and have not had the experience in measuring their expenses that 
the four-year students have had. Therefore, community - college students are less 
budget-sophisticated, and tend to underrepOrt, expenses . • Both of these observations 
undoubtedly contribute to the perceived differential, but the data are not sufficient 
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to state with any certainty their relationship to the lower community college budgets. 

ETHNIC , SEX AND CLASS LEVEL DIFFERENTIALS 
ETHNIC DIFFERENCES 

In the public four-year institutions, Black students report the highest average main- 
tenance budget ($2160) and Chicano /Mexican-Americans the lowest ($1810) • The budgets 
for white and Oriental/Asian students are fairly close to j^ch other and to the over- 
all mean of $2010 ($2030 and $1960 respectively). In the private institutions, the 
pattern is reversed -with the small Spanish backgrov^ ' population (22 students) re- 
porJting the highest maintenance budget ($1990) and Blacks the lowest ($1630), Again, 
white and Asian/Oriental students gather around the $1790 cryerall mean ($1800 and 
$1780 respectively). In the community colleges , Black situdents again report the 
liDwest maintenance budgets ($15S0), White students report the highest ($1830) and 
Ctecano and Oriental baclcgrouiads indicate ^maintenance biodgeslis of $1770 and . $1730 re- 
spectively. The relationships ibetween ethnic background aixd average mainitenance 
budgets is not at all consistemit among institutional types-. Black students seem to 
fare best at ±our-year public institutions, but report the lowest mean budget at 
independent and community colleges. The Spanish backgrouiai^Chicano population occu- 
pies a different position in evary institutionail sampike Oriental/Asian back- 
ground and Caucasian students are generally close with tiiE: largest difference the $iljQ'0 
lower total maintenance budget: reported by Oriental/Asian students in the community 
colleges . 

SEX 

There, is a pronounced difference in maintenance costs as reported by sex. This pat- 
tern is consistent by type of institution. The maintenance cost at community col- 
leges for men was $1950 and won-'^en $1680; four-year public men $2180 and women $1820; 



and four-year private men $1970 and women $1620. The reason for this substantial 
difference appears to be in place of residence. For example, 33% of all females 
at four-year public institutions live in the dorm vs 20% of the men. Conversely, 
the most expensive type of residential category (other off-campus housing, alone 
or with SD ouse) found 29% of the men and 18% of the women. 

CLASS LEVEL 

Another pronounced pattern is the relationship between year of school and costs of 
attending. As the number of years increases, so do tfke costs as indicated by the 
follow;ing chart. 

MAINTENANCE COSTH 





FOUR-YEAR 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


FOUR-YEAR 
■ PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 




MEAN 


MEDIAN 


MEAN 


MEDIAN 


LOWER DIVISION 

.( 


$1,673 


$1,506 


$1,546 


$1,380 


UPPER DIVISION 


2,013 


1,687 


1,;977 


1,587 


lERfflDUATE 


"21,804 


2,453 


2,707 


1,906 



The reasons for these cost differentials are those just mentioned, i.e., older Stu- 
dents tend to reside in more expensive housing. The residence halls are occupied 
by 63.4% of lower division students, 32.4% upper division and only 4.1% of gradu- 
ates. Conversely, only 7.2% of the lower division students reside in off-camptis 
(alone or with spouse) housing, the most expensive housing type. 

While the patterns of relative costs are similar using both the mean aind the m^^dian, 
it should be noted that the median figures tend to reflect more accurately as the 
actual expenses. Budget means are usually skewed higher by a small number of stu- 
dents with extremely high expenses, e.g., married students with several childr^^U 
who are rea.9onably affluent. 



I4ARITAL STATUS 



The factor that has the most , dramatic impact upon maintenance cos-ts is marital sta- 
tus and number of children. 

^ MEDIAN AND MEAN MAINTENANCE "BUDGET -m-lPARISONS BY FAilllLY STATUS"^ 





FOUR-YEAR 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


IlvDERENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 


:C0iIMUNITY 
COiLLEGES 


■' iF-MILY STATUS 


MEDIAN 


MEAN 


HEniAN 


MEAN 




MEAN 


JSSNGLE 


$1,530 


$1,670 


$m,Aio 


$1,540 


.$1.,350 


$1 , 460 


: BfiilRIED - NO; 
• ' CHILDREN 


2,710 


2,950 


2,5.10 


2,940 


■ 2,^5.0 


2,480 


MS&RRIED - ONE , 
CHILD 


2,960 


3,390 


2., 9 40 


3,510 


2^250 


2..,'5570 


[ EMRIED - TWO 
i CHILDREN 


3,290 


3,750 




3,770 




3„120 



Eor students attending more than one-haUlf itannE 

• !lfeimedian and inean maintenance budgets o:f siingle students are rcom^sirs-tently close 
fejTcall three institutional segments. More ipjronounced gaps b.eitxi;:een.imedian and: mean 
rare- evident for marr ied students, but there: isi little interse^gine^^ consistency in 
liheLmean/median: differential, 

J^ll three survey populations contain substantial numbers of marrfed ;:with earnings 
fenS. budgets) in excess of $6000 and these st:.ud en ts tend to skew: .the means towards 
iiiBB?h side. Again, students from all four-year institutions 'report comparable 
Timiaatenance costs while community college students are consistently spending less 
on their living expenses, 

INSTITUTIONAL BUDGETS 

It is apropos at this time to compare what students report as their cost and what 
financial aid officers use as standard budgets. The following chart examines this 
relationship. ^ 



A COMPARISON OF STAl-IDARU INSTITUTIONAL MAINTENAiNCE BUDGETS 
AND STUDENT-REPORTED MEAN MAINTENANCE TOTALS 





FOUR- YEAR 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


FOUR- YEAR 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


COMMUNIIE 
COLLEGES 




AS REPORTED BY: 


AS REPORTED BY: 


AS REPOETED .E:: 




STUDENTS 


FINAN,. 
AID OFF. 


STUDENTS 


FINAN. 
AID OFF. 


STUDENTS ^OD OFF. 


DEPENDENT AT HOME 


$1,400 


$1,^00 


$1,390 


$1,190 


$1,120 $1,^80 


RESIDENT (SINGLE 
STUDENTS RESIDING 
OTHER THAN WITH 
PARENTS 


1,680 


1,640 


1,540 


1,670 


1,490) 



College financial aid of ficexjs; construct students budgets that normaI3iT das?i4^^^^^^^ 

cost items that comprise living expenses including all of the items lisitneii ixr the. 

beginning of this section. The aid office budget is an average budget:.; jkip^^ 

allowances are usually madei f or students who can demonstrate that they :hia^e :H^gfer 

'I 

valid expenses than the sta^ndard budget.. The average student and ins tltrntiiioraiSsE-ibud- 
gets at four-year institutions are very close for resident students, SuiipiiiBtSoB^y , 
the campus budgets are noticeably lower than the student-reported budgets^S^^ 
living at home. This is unusual because campus budgets usually reflect tfe£S3iaiL. to 
the parent of .maintaining the student in the family home while students C3!!p£^^Z!-Siig 
SRS-type questionnaires seldom adequately quantify how this type of parents ^sqaEgsiport 
translates into dollars. 

In the community colleges, the more tr;^iditional pattern is demonstrated wilfe::t6e 
student-reported living at homii budget lower than the institutional standard. The 
more modest expectation and/or underreporting of costs of community college students 
is also evident in the fairly substantial gap between the $1490 main t enance: bini ge t 
for resident students and the $1S'60 institutional standard. 

Individual campus analysis of the SRS budget data should prove invaluable in adjust- 
ing financial aid office standards to reflect student budget reality. 



CHiVPTER V 

PATTERNS IN PAYING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

The survey populations for all three segments contain students from many different 
backgrounds. Marital status, economic history, age, class level and life-style 
obviously vary considerably among 27,000 plus students. Financing patterns are 
related to the differences among people and thus, individual students raise the 
resources they need to meet educational costs in a variety of ways. In this section 
we will attempt to trace the average resources utilized by identified population 
groups in each of the three institutional segments. This approach should enable 
us to illustrate the differences in financing patterns both .within and across in- 
stitutional types. 

PROCEDURAL NOTE 

Appendix V, Tables 1-12, contain the data derived to support this section. 
Column 1, Recipients, on Table 1-3, lists the average dollar received fromt 
the resqarce categories by students who reported themselves as recipients 
of that resource. To get the average resource for the total population, ' 
the total resource dollars were divided by the survey population « Similarly, 
average resources for men were derived by dividing the resources reported by 
male recipients among all men. The same procedure V7as followed for each sub- 
population. Obviously, wi^thin each sub-population, any individual student 
could demonstrate a completely different pattern of resources. However, 
average resources per individual in a sub-population is the best way to show 
the relative importance of different financial sources in the student financ- 
ing of post-secondary education. 
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The bar graph makes one point quite clear; in all three segments , students are pro- 
viding the majority of their own resources from earnings and personal savings (pre- 
suinably saved from previous employment) . In the four -year public institutions, earn- 
ings ,and savings comprise 56.8% of the average resources for the total survey popula- 
tion. In the independent colleges and community colleges, the comparable percentages 
are 46.1% and 60.7% respectively. If loans are added to the employment/savings totals, 
average self-help becomes 64.8% of total resources at public four-year institutions, 
54,9% at privates colleges and 65.4% at the community colleges. The higher ax^erage 
earnings reported at the public four-year ins titutions is attributable to the larger 
graduate population who reported substantial earnings on research and teaching assist- 
antships . 

Parental support also differs considerably with students at independent institutions 
receiving an $850 average (29% of total resources), students at public four-year in- 
stitutions averageing $540 (20%) and at community colleges $320 (15%). One would 
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expect that the amount of parental support that students normally receive would be 
related to parental income and parents at independent institutions have a higher mean 
income ($14,670) and at community colleges a lov7er mean ($11,960) with the parents, of 
public four-year students in the middle averaging $13,970. There does seem to be some 
relationship between parental income and parental support. 

One other point of comparison should also be considered - tuition and fees which are 
the largest single variable in a student's budget. For independent institutions, the 
average tuition was $1370 as compared to $640 in public four -year institutions and 
$450 in community .colleges. If parental incomes, parental support and average tuition 
are compared, the mathematical relationships expressed as parts of 100 would be as. 
follows: 

Public 4-Year Independent Community 

Institutions Institutions Colleg es 



Parental Income 


34 


To 


36 


To 


29 


Parental Support 


32 


To 


50 


To 


19 


Average Tuition and Fees 


26 


To 


56 


To 


18 



Parental support at public four-year institutions appears to be slightly more related 
to parental income than to tuitions; however, on the V7hole, the ratios displayed would 
suggest that the amount of tuition and fees charged has a direct relationship upon 
parental support. It is possible that many parents perceive the tuition and fees bill 
as their responsibility but living costs are the students' responsibility. In any 
case, higher tuition charges bring more parental support and not in direct proportion 
to parental income. 

Several other points of comparison should be noted. Average grants and scholarships 
are directly related to college costs with students from the higher priced private 
colleges averaging $270- as compared to $160 in senior public institutions and $100 in 
community colleges. 
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Conversely, average benefits are highest at the community colleges ($320), next high 
at four-year publics ($230) and lowest at the independents ($200). The average bene- 
fits follow the same distribution as G.I. Bill recipients (the largest benefit pro- 
gram) who are most likely to be enrolled in community colleges and least likely to 
attend independent institutions. Thus, state and federal benefit programs are a more 
important source of financing than grants and scholarships in the public institutions 
with the opposite being true in the independent institutions. 

AVERAGE RESOURCES FOR SELECTED SUB-POPULATIONS 
MEN AND WOMEN 
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AVERAGE RESOURCES OF MEN' AXD WOMEX BY SEGMENT 
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LEGEND - AFP = AID FROM PARENTS 

EMPLOY. = EMPLOYME.NT EARNINGS 
G = GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
B = STATE AND FEDER^^L BENEFITS 
L « EDUCATIONAL LOANS 
S « PERSONAL SAVINGS 



Women receive more parental support than do men averaging Ih times the men's parental 
contribution for the total survey popv.lation. Women also receive about the same 
average loan resources as men. But in all other categories, the average resources 
reported by women are significantly lower than those reported by men. The two largest 
differentials are in employment earnings and benefits received. The lower benefit 
total for women is a product of the impact of the disproportionately male G.I. Bill 
recipients on the total benefit dollars. The employment differential is more diffi- 
cult to explain* Students were asked whether they had sought employment in the summer 
of 1971. Better than 55% of the males in the survey population reported working full- 
time as compared to 37% of the vzomen. Over 21% of the women indicated that they had 
not looked for summer work vs approximately 12% of the males so reporting. Better 
than 11% of the women reported looking for work but not locating employment while 30% 
plus said that chey could only find part-time summer work. Comparable figures for men 
were 9% and 23% respectively. 

In brief 5 women v/ere less likely- to seek work and if looking, were more likely to be 
unemployed or working part-time. It would seem, therefore, that the employment dif- 
ferential is effected equally by fewer women seeking work and fewer emplvriyment oppor- 
tunities for those women who do wish to work. The questionnaire did not ask for 
average hourly wages so that it is not possible to trace the impact of pay differen- 
tials on the average earnings. 

In the four-year institutions, women also received lower average grant and scholarship 
resources than men. In the four-year public institutions , the total average resources 
for women were only 72.3% of the male total. In the independent institutions and com- 
munity colleges, the comparable figures were 77.8% and 59.8% respectively. Obviously, 
women students are financing their education V7ith resources substantially below those 
of their male counterparts.. 



FINANCING PATTERNS BY ET HNIC BACKGROUND 

Considerable variance in total and type of resources is demonstrated by ethnic groups 
both within and among institutions. Before too many conclusions are drawn from the 
results, it is important to remember that the total number of non-white students in- 
volved (particularly Chicano/Mexican-American/Other Spanish-Speaking Americans) is 
small and may not be perfectly representative of all minority students enrolled in 
Washington higher education. 

BLACK STUDENTS 

Black students at four-year public institutions reported $2900 in total resources, the 
largest amount reported by any ethnic group. Self-help, employment, savings and loans 
account for 56.9% of the total. (Self-help is 57.3% of the white total of $2650). 
Black students report higher grants and scholarships than whites ($530 to $140), but 
lower parental support ($200 to $560) . 

At the independent institutions, Black students report almost the lowest average total 
resources ($2750) as compa-ed to $2960 for whites. Blacks report $1610 in self-help 
vs $1640 for white students. Grants and benefits are higher for Blacks ($890) than 
for whites ($450), but parental support is lower ($250 to $870). 

At the community colleges. Blacks again report the next to the low total resources. 
The differential is caused primarily by a sudden drop in self-help ($850) vs $1440 for 
whites. Parental contributions are very close, $310 for Blacks and $340 for whites as 
are total grants and benefits, $540 and $420 respectively. 

As grants and scholarships are usually based on demonstrated financial need, one would 
expect that Black students from lower average income families would receive more aid 
and report less parental support. This is the case in all three segments. Total 
resources for Black students appear to be slightly better than average at public four- 
year instit'cJions and below average at the independent and community colleges; For 
some reason, self-help opportunities for Blacks are far below the nqrm at community 



colleges J but are substantially the same at four-year institutions. 

CHI CAN0/MEXICA>;-A:-IERICM /OTHER SFANISH-SPEAKING A1>ERICANS 
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At all public institutions, Chicano students report the lowest average total resources 
($2250 at the four-year schools and $1530 at the community colleges). 

Parental Support Self-Help Grants & Benefits 

.White Chicano White Chicano White C hicano 

Public Four -Year 

Institutions 560 170 1,720 1,180 370 900 

Community Colleges 340 110 1,440 970 420 550 

Given the lower family income and lower parental support, the higher grants and bene- 
fits tend to equalize the non-se^f help resources. However, it appears that self-help 
opportunities are substantially lower for Chicano students than for whites. At the 
independent institutions, only 22 Chicano/Spanish-Americans were identified. Although 
the nuniber is small, they seem to be of substantially different backgrounds than the 
Chicanos in the public sections. They report parental support of $640, very close to 
the white average of $870. Grants and benefits ($890) are substcintially larger than 
the white average ($450) and self-help ($1520) is close to the white total ($1640). 
However, for the employment component of self-help, Chicanos' report lower earnings 
($810) than do white students ($1190), but substantially higher loans ($500 vs $260), 

ORIENTAL , ASIAK-AMERICAN AND FILIPI NO STUDENTS 

Although students from Oriental/Asian backgrounds report lower average parental in- 
come than white students, Oriental parents contribute more dollar support than do 
white parents. In the independent colleges," the amount of support is absolutely 
greater ($980 for Orientals and $870 for whites) . The same holds true in the community 
colleges ($390 and $340 respectively) • 

In the public f our -year institutions , the absolute amount is slightly smaller ($530 
to $560), but it is a higher percentage of family income. 
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Oriental students in all segments report borrovring less than any other group and 
report the highest contribution from personal savings. Self-help varies consider- 
ably by segment representing 63% of total resources in the community colleges, 60% 
in the four-year publics and A9% in the independent institutions. Total grants, 
scholarships and benefits are very close for Oriental and white students, but the 
composition is reversed v/ith Oriental students receiving more in grants and scholar- 
ships and white students more in benefits. Oriental students report the lowest total 
average resources in the independent institutions, the second highest in the community 
colleges and the next to low in the senior public institutions. (see Tables 7-9, 
Appendix V for the average' resource breakdown). 

FINANCING PATTERNS FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 

Dependent undergraduates living at home with their parents are extremely reliant upon 
self-help (particularly jobs) to finance their educations. In the public four-year 
institutions, self-help comprises „ 68 . 7% of the total resources, in the independents 
54.6% and for the community colleges 70.5%. Parental support in all . segments is lower 
than that afforded dependent undergraduates living away from home. Loans and benefits 
are very small parts of the total resources jf dependent students at home. In the 
public sector, they also tend to get smaller grants and scholarships than their counter- 
parts living away from home. Surprisingly, average grants and s.cholarships are signi- 
ficantly higher for the 'at home' student in the independent institution than they 
are for his on-campus classmate. 

Dependent students living away from home report higher parental support than those 
living at home; $650 vs $380 in the community colleges; $890 vs $580 in the senior 
publics; and $1170 vs $760 in the independents. They also earn slightly less and 
borrow more. In total average resources', they report from $140 to $260 more than 
their at home^ counterparts. Considering the cos t differential of living away from 
home, they in effect have less resources than. those students living with their parents. 



Self-supporting students in all segments average no more than $20 in parental assist- 
ance. They are almost completely reliant upon employment and benefits. They work 
more and borrow more than their dependent classmates. 

Self-help accounts for 72% of total resources in senior public institutions and aver- 
age benefits add 21.3% more. Comparable self-help and benefit percentages are 69.7% 
and 20,6% in the independent institutions and 64.9% and 29,7% in the community col- 
leges. The high average benefit is traceable to the large numbers of self-supporting 
G.I, Bill recipients in the survey population. 

GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Graduate students finance most of their education with employment earnings. Teaching 
and research assistantships are a major source of these earnings. In the public foui^ 
year institutions, earnings accounted for $2070 of the $345C> average total resources. 
In the privates, $2250 out of $3570 earnings accounted for the total resources. In 
all four-year institutions, graduate students report more average scholarships, grants 
and benefits than all undergraduates (but lov7er benefits than self-supporting under- 
graduates). .In the public sector, graduate students also borrow more but undergraduates 
borrow more in the private institutions. Parental support ($190 in publics and $240 
in privates) is also lower than for undergraduates ($610 and $890 respectively), 
(see Tables 4-6, Appendix V) * 

FINANCING P ATTERNS BY FAMILY INCOME LEVEL 

For discussion purposes, this section will concentrate on students who reported family 
incomes of under $6000, over $18,000 or between $12,000 and $15,000 dollars. Tables 
10-12; Appendix V also contain resource information for parental incomes between $6000 
and' $9000, $9000 and $12,000 and $15,000 and $18,000. 
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PARENTAL SUPPORT BY FMilLY INCOME LEVEL 





UNDER $6000 $12,000 TO $14,999 


OVER $18,000 


PUBLIC FOUR-YEiVR 
INSTITUTIONS 


$220 $620 


$1,030 


INDEPENDENT IN- 
STITUTIONS 


330 840 


1,610 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


200 430 


900 


Parental support increases as family income increases; however 


, within any given 


come range, the amount 


of parental support is clearly related 


to the cost of the 


stitution attended. 


SELF-HELP BY FAMILY INCOME LEVEL 






UNDER $6000 $12,000 TO $14,999 


fiATOP <5 1 R nnn 

UVUK pJ.OjUUU 


PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


$1,790 $1,630 


$1,540 


1 X7.T-nT'"m7'MT>T?'NTT« T-Mr«rpx 
J.1- 1 yJ i-j X. i-> i— Hi J- 1^ X J- 

TUTIONS 


1,730 1,420 


■ 1,410 


COM-IUNITY COLLEGES 


1,200 1,300 


1,320 



In the four-year institutions, ^elf-help (particularly employment) is inversely re- 
lated to family income with studentfJ from higher income reporting more savings than 
loans and the opposite being true for the under $6000 bracki?.t. 

In the community colleges, self-help is higher at higher incomes. The differences are 
almost identical with the differences in earnings reported. In addition, savings are 
greater than loans at all levels, but the gap is wider at higher income ranges. 



AVERAGE GRANTS 


, SCHOLARSHIPS 


AND BENEFITS BY FAMILY 


INCOhiE LEVEL 




UNDER $6000 


$12,000 TO $14,999 


OVER $18,000 


PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


$660 


$280 


$240 


INDEPENDENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS 


640 


410 


230 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


630 


290 


220 



The average grants and benefits total for under $6000 family recipients is vir- ' 
tually identical in all segments. The composition differs considerably, however, 
with benefits accounting for 71.4% of the total in the community colleges and 
grants and scholarships comprising 59.4% of the total in the independents aad the 
tv7o sources splitting 50-^50 in the public four-year institutions. As the middle 
income range is approached, the grants /benefits split is almost 50-50 in the pri- 
vates, but heavily weighted to benefits in the public section. In the over $18,000 
income bracket, the weighting towards benefits is continued in public institutions, 
but grants and scholarshipr. still comprise the greatest part of the total in the 
independent colleges . 

The analysis of all of the sub-; opulation has shown clearly the importance of em- 
ployment and other self-help programs in financing post-education. Students are 
paying the major portion of the cost of attending institutions of higher education. 
Benefit programs, particularly the G.I. Bill, are an important source of additional 
resources particularly for self-supporting undergraduates. All of the sub-popu- 
lation discussed appears to demonstrate significant variances in financing patterns 
that should prove useful in designing additional assistance programs. 
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CHAPTER VI - PART A 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT AID AND OTHER RESOURCES BY SEGMENT 

Tlie second part of this chapter contains detailed student aid profiles for the 
three institutional groups; public four-year and independent colleges and uni- 
versities and community colleges. The purpose of this section is to compare by 
segment the available resources to determine whether aid funds are equitably dis- 
tributed among Washington institutions. It is often too easy to draw erroneous 
conclusions from comparative data. To avoid this danger, v/e will attempt to in- 
clude in the analysis those historical and legislative facLors that have influ- 
enced the development of student aid programs. If all institutions and students 
were alike, one would expect the distribution ci: aid dollars to be equal. Using 
our sample population, the community college students should represent A6.8% of 
the resources, public four-year students 37,8%, and independent institution stu- 
dents 35.3%. However, institutions are not alike and aid programs are affected 
by institutional differences. Campus-based aid programs, the largest single 
source of funds for Washington students, are designed to give aid to needy stu- 
dents in ail amount sufficient to meet college costs. Thus, students at higher 
cost independent institutions will receive larger average amounts to meet their 
educational bills. At the same time, priority in the assignment of the federal 
undergraduate dollars is given to students from low-income families . Using $7500 
per year as the upper end of this target population, the percentages of students 
in our survey population from families with incomes below $7500 are: public 
four-year and independent colleges and universities 21.6% in both segments and 
community colleges 29.5%. Thus we would expect the community colleges to have 
a higher percentage of t.ie student recipients while independent institutions 
should show a dollar percentage higher than their share of students receiving aid 
representing their hilghcr budget costs. One other fact should be kept in mind 
concerning the federal programs; Program regulations demand a yearly application 
for federal funds and subsequent proof that the funds were expended correctly. 
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An institutio'i cannot build an aid program overnight. It is a cumulative process 
that takes several years. Thus, newer institutions and institutions with consid- 
erable enrollment grov.'th will often show a smaller aid program than older, more 
stable (in enrollment) institutions. It would appear as if several Washington 
coiffiDunity colleges are in this position. 

With these cautions in mind, we can proceed to drav7 some conclus:ions . 

GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 



PgoTFa BUTTON OF GRA.NTS AKD SCHOLARSHIPS BY SEGMENT - TABLE VI-I 

PUBLIC 4-YEAR INDEPENDENT COM-IUNITY 
INSTITUTIONS INSTITUTIONS COLLEGES 



TOTAL SRS SAMPLE 
SEGMENT PERCENTAGES 



N % 
10,462. 37.8 



GRANTS Airo SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 



la 



EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY GRAI^T 



OTHER FEDEP^L GR^VNTS 

(NURSING /uND HEALTH R 

PROFESSIONS AND LEEP) D 

STATE GRANTS (TUITION 

AND FEE WAIVER AND R 

NEED GRANTS) D 



112,820 



INSTITUTIONAL (GRANT OR 

SCHOLARSHIP, EOP, FEL- R 264 
LOWSHIPS, TRAINEESHIP) D 205,920 



ALL OTHER OUTSIDE GRANTS R 
(BIA AND ALL OTHERS) D 



524 
513,480 



N % 
4,230 15.3 



N 



% 



288 39.0 150 20.3 

132,480 37.5 88,650 25.1 



168 34.6 97 20.0 

129,760 38.4 85,376 25.2 

904 29.2 915 29.5 

10.0 474,927 42.3 



36.9 221 30.9 

45.7 150,501 33.4 

38.1 269 19.6 

46.9 230,533 21.0 



N 



■ 12,931 46.8 



N 



300 40.7 
132,000 37.4 



220 45.4 
123,200 36.4 



1,280 41.3 
535,400 47.7 



230 32.1 

94,300 20.9 

579 42.2 

350.463 32.0 



R = Number of Recipients 
"^'"''D = Total Dollars 
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EDUCATIONAL QPPn'-? ^'USITY .CRAKij-;^ (j£OG) 

The EOG program is a targetted program v/ith a legal priority assigned to stxidents 
from low-income families. As noted previously, the community colleges hcts? tvlv 
highest percentage of students with under $75Q0 famly incomes. The und^io:egjre- 
sentation of the comn^unity oclleges i^; therefore vmm^e severe than i.t appears mr> 
a straight- percentage ^hs^s^. m donuz part of this underrepresentation is attxi- 
butable to enrollment grov/th that has outpaced aid resources. Regardless of the 
reason, it is clear that community colleges need more EOG fm^as. 

Health Professions, Nursing and Law Enforcement Grants and Scholarships ar(t pro- 
gram-directed. The availability of funds depAnds' upcfm vhetfe^ m SnstimtAjM 
offers that particular progr^jsv; Tim. m^xmt off money a student receives is also a 

these two factors, 

STATE GRAI^TS 

"State Grants" consist of Tuition and Fee Waivers, State Need Grants and Tuition 
Supplement Grants. The Tuition and Fee Waivers are available only in the public 
sector and the Tuition Supplement Grants only within the private sector. The Large 
amount of state grants found within the independent institutions is attributable 
to the receipt by each Washington resident of a Tuition Supplement Grant coupled 
with, on the average, larger State Need Grants awarded to students in this sector 
to meet the greater budgetary costs of attendance at the private colleges. 

INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 

Traditionally independent institutions have been more successful in attracting 
private donor funds than public institutions. The private colleges are also more 



dependent upon student aid to assist in meeting their higher costs and often divert 
current income into student aid programs. Similarly, institutions with graduate 
programs have been able to attract outside money (primarily federal) for fellow- 
ships and tnaim..eships. It is therefore not surprising that the independent insti- 
tutions and seniDx public institutions report much more aid in this area than the 
conununity colleges. If the graduate student funds were removed from the four-year 
public segment, their profile would be very close to that of the community colleges. 

ALL OTHER OUTSIDE GRANTS 

Again, we note a slight overrepresentation of independent college students and a 
proportionate mderrepresentation of community college respondents. The differences 
are smaH and ttese programs seem to be well distributed among all institutions. 

BENEFITS 



DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFITS BY SEGME^^ T - TABLE VI-2 

PUBLIC 4-YE.VR INDEPENDENT ToMUNITY" 
. INSTITirriONS INSTITUTIONS COLLEGES 



TOTAL SRS SAMPLE N % 

SEGMENT PERCENTAGES 10,462 37.8 



BENEFITS 



N 



G.I. BILL 



SOCIAL SECURITY 



^R 



1,007 31.9 



"^D 1,691,760 32.9 



R 
D 



ALL OTHER BENEFITS R 

■ D 



353 '35.4 

282,400 37.0 

444 28.2 

415,640 27.3 



N % 
4,230 15.3 



N 



348 11.0 

557,496 10.8 

124 12.4 

90,892 11.9 

213 13.5 

197,759 13.0 



N % 
12,931 46.8 



N 



% 



1,800 57.1 

2,898,000 56.3 

520 52.1 

390,000 51.1 

920 58.3 

909,500 59.7 



•R = Number of Recipients 
= Total Dollars 
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BENEFITS 

As demonstrated by the close correlation betvjeen percentage of recipients and 
share of dollars, benefit programs normally carry a fixed stipend that does not 
vary with the cost of the institution attended. Some benefit programs such as 
welfare also put an absolute limit on the amount of additional money a student 
can receive. Given this predetermined dollar amount, it is not surprising that 
benefit recipients are more cost conscious than most other students and tend to 
enroll in the lowest price institutions viz., the community colleges. 

EDUCATIONAL LOANS 



DISTRIBUTION OF 


EDUCATIONAL LOi^JX'S BY 


SEGMENT - 


TABLE 


VI- 3 








PUBLIC 4 -YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 


C0>5;'1UNITY 
COLLEGES 


TOTAL SRS SAIIPLE 




N % 




N 


% 


N 


% 


SI'GMEKT PERCENTAGES 


10,462 _ 37 


.8 


4.230 


15.3 


12.931 


46.8 


















LOAlv^ PROGRAMS 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


WATIONAL DEFENSE 
STUDENT LOAN 


"R 
*'^'D 


90O 
576,000 


47.5 
47.6 


504 
347,256 


26.6 
28.7 


491 
286,253 


25.9 
23.7 


OTHER FEDERAL LOANS 
(NURSING AirD HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS AND LEEP) 


-R 
D 


296 
403,360 


39.8 
51.2 


175 
185,356 


23.5 
23.5 


273 
199,363 


36.7 
25.3 


FEDERALLY-INSURED STU- 
DENT LOANS 


.R 
D 


975 
984,750 


50.2 
49.2 


403 
442,494 


20.8 
22.1 


■ 564 
573,588 


29.0 
28.7 


■ALL OTHERS (INSTITU- 
TIONAL LONG-TERiM LOANS 
AND OTHER LOANS) 


R 
D 


292 
180,180 


41.4 
39.3 


169 
113,897 


23.9 
24.8 


245 
164,594 


34.7 
35.9 



*R = Number of Recipients 
**D = Total Dollars 



NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOANS ( NDSL ) 

The NDSL program has traditionally been available to students from the middle- 
income range as well as to those from lower family incoiP.es. As a result, it has 
been of prime importance to higher cost independent institutions. The NDSL pro- 
gram also makes the lending college or university responsible for the collection 
of the loan when the student has finished his/her education. Many community col- 
leges have been reluctant to participate in the NDSL because of the loan collection 
requirement particularly when such a long period of time can pass for students who 
pursue their education to the graduate level. It would not be unusual for six or 
seven years to elapse from the time the loan is made until it reaches collection 
status. Thus, we can see a strong overrepresentation of independent and senior 
public institutions in the NDSL distribution, 

OTHER FEDERAL LOANS 

The same observations hold true here as were listed for the companion scholarships 
and grants. The dollars go to institutions with the particular programs in amounts 
related to the program cost. 

FEDERALLY-INSURED STUDENT LOANS ( FISL) 

The frequency of , borrowing increases as students undertake more education* Thus, 
graduates are more likely to have borrov/ed than undergraduates and seniors more so 
than freshmen. It is therefore logical that students in four-year institutions at 
more expensive institutions will borrow more often than conmiunity college students. 
However, as noted in Chapter IX, the much greater difficulties encountered by com- 
munity college students in securing FISL has undoubtedly added to the skewing in 
favor of four-year institutions. 



AI.L OTHER LOMS 

Independent institutions are much more likely to have their own lean programs than 
are .public institutions. Similarly, graduate students have access to a wider range 
of loans than undergraduates. The distribution pattern portrayed in Table VI-3 is 
representative of these factors. 

STUDENT AID AND OTHER RESOURCES 



DISTRIBUTIOK OF STUDENT AID AND OTHER RESOURCES BY SEGhTiNT - TABLE V I-4 

PUBLIC 4-YEAR INDEPENDENT COJRrUNITY" 
INSTITUTIONS INSTITUTIONS COLLEGES 



TOTAL SRS SMIPLE 
SEG>ENT PERCENTAGES 



N 7o 
10,464 37.8 



N % N % 

4,230 15.3 12,931 46.8 



EMPLOYMENT 



N 



% 



N 



7 



COLLEGE WORKSTUDY 



^^SSISTAJJTSHIPS, 

TEACHING OR RESEARCH 



R 



ON-CAi£PlJS NON-VJORX STUDY R 

D 

OFF-CAMPUS NON-WORK STUDY R 



763 26.3 

Ac:-? oon no o 


628 


21. 7 

o 1 n 


1,509 

*T -7 r -» r» r» 
1 1 J , 1 JJ 


52.0 


1,056 57.9 
2,016,480 64.5 


303 
455,133. 


16.6 
14.6 


464 
654,830 


25.5 
20.9 


1,799 44.3 
903,860 44.5 


969 
.480,914 


23.8 
23.7 


1,296 
648,768 


31.9 
•31.9 


8,518 39.3 
8,397,500 39.6 


3,411 
3,092,194 


15.7 
14.6 


9,743 
9, 693,341 


45.0 
45.8 



R = Number of Recipients 



D = Total Dollars 



COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM (CWSP) 

The CWS program is a federal aid program designed to provide employment opportuni- 
ties for needy students. Under CWSP, the federal government provides 80% of the 
students' earnings and the institution or cooperating rion-profit agency provides the 
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remaining 20%, Priority for employment is assigned the lowest family income stu- 
dents. The community colleges and the independent institutions have apparently 
placed considerable emphasis on the college work-study pro^.ram. Conversely, the 
number of work-study jobs reported by public four-year students is much lower than 
V70uld be expected from the percentage of low- income students in that sample. The 
underrepresentation of senior public institutional students seems to be quite 
severe, 

ASSISTAiNTSHIPS 

Assist^ntshi.ps, historically and by present practice, are normally awarded to grad- 
uate students to help them finance their education and to provide the institutions 
with low cost teaching and research staff. The public four-year institutions re- 
port, by far, the greatest number and percentages of graduate students. It is not 
surprising that they have tb.e preponderance of assistantships or that community col- 
leges (without graduate programs) report the lowest proportion of these positions, 

ON-CAMPUS' NON-VJORK STUDY 

The four-year institutions both public and private are overrepresented in this cate- 
gory while the community colleges are heavily underrepresented. The largest factor 
influencing this difference is (in all probability) the scope of the institutions' 
auxiliary services, Four-^year institutions are* more campus-~oriented than community 
colleges, Dormitorirs, food service and student activities are enterprises of con- 
siderable magnitude in residential colleges and generate substantial numbers of stu- 
dent jobs. Without further information on the types of jobs included in this section 
of the survey, it is not possible to draw any conclusions as to the number of stu- 
dent employees in relation to the number of jobs where they could be profitably 
employed. 
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OFF-CA^IPUS NON-WORK STUDY 

The percentages of students employed and the share of total earnings by segment 
are both very close to the total sample breakdouTi. Students in all three segments 
seem to ba equally likely to work and, if working, to earn approximately the same 
amounts of money/ 

SUI-IMARY 

Although all three institutional segments have a clear need for additional student 
aid funds, (see Chapter VII) , there are noticeable differences in the present pat- 
terns of aid program awards arid dollars. If we exclude benefits which follow the 
student and are not greatly influenced by institutional decisions, it appears as 
if the independent institutiopD consistently report a greater share of both the 
number of awards and the dollars awarded. Given the greater dependence by inde- 
ppndent i n.c; ti t^nM otir on p^i c\ doll^^rff in nrr\<^-r tn T";r;r»r;n' 1- Aryrl rpt-Pin «i^"i;Hprit-Q ^ '^^ 19 

logical that they would put greatti: emphasis on student aid programs. 
■The public four-year ins tituticJns are overrepresented in loan funds and report about 
their proportionate share of grants and scholarships. It would appear that they 
could upgrade their. college V7ork-study programs and could utilize considerably more 
funds (if available) in this area. 

The community colleges report substantial college work-study programs, but are 
underrepresented in grants and scholarships and in loans. If costs increase, the 
loan shortage will become crucial. 

In general, the distribution of aid funds appears quite equitable. No group of in- 
stitutions dominates the profile and, once allowances are made for institutional 
differences, the pattern would seemingly indicate that regardless of type of insti- 
tution attended, Washington students have comparable chances of receiving student 
aid funds . 



CHAPTER \f I ( VI-B, VI-C, AND VI-D ) 



Tlie next three sections are aid applicant ond resource profiles for the three 
institutional types - public four-year colleges and universities , ..independent 
institutions and community colleges. 

The profiles reports are on aggregate data for the individual segments and may 
not be representative of any particular institution v/ithin a segment.. The pro- 
files were written to stand alone so that they could be used by the respective 
segments vzithout the necessity of extracting their data from the total report. 
As a result, the structure of the profiles is identical. The same organization 
tahleSj analyses and wording is employed throughout. The reports are intention 
ally repetitious so the reader is advised that any attempt to read the three 
profiles in one sitting is recommended only as a cure for insomnia. 



Cil/sPTER VT. - PART B 



AID APPLICANT PROFILE ' 



FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



PARENTAL IN COME A N D SUPPORT BY AID APPLICANT STATUS 





NON-AID 

APPLICANT 


APPLICANT 
AID 

GR-^NTED 


APPLICANT 
BUT 

INELIGIBLE 


APPLICANT 
BUT NO 
FUNDS 
AVAILABLE 


. APPLICANT 
DENIED AID 
NO REASON 
GIVEN 


AVERAGE F/\MILY INCOME 


1 5, 150 


10,580 . 


12,470 


11,630 


11,840 


PARENTAL SUPPORT— 


730 


310 


660 


•480 


510 


SUPPORT AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF INCOME 


4.8% 


2.9% 


5.3% 


4.1% 


4.3% 


NUflBER OF RESPONDENTS 


6,766 


1,798 


489 


291 


155 



If we descrj.ba the potentially neediest student as one who comes from a family of 
below $7500 annual income, then 36.8% of the aided population are in the neediest 
category as are 17% of the non-applicant population and approximately 25% of the 
applied but denied aid group. Conversely, 20.2% of the aided population come : 
from families with incomes over.$15,000 per year and 4.9% of the aid group report 
family income of over $25,000 per year. It is probable that the aid granted to 
high incorae students is mostly in the graduate area where, assistantships, fellow- 
ships, etc., have traditionally been awarded on the basis of academic accomplish- 
ments irrespective of financial need. 

There are, however, large numbers of students who on the basis of family incomes 
should demonstrate a need for financial aid vjho are not aid recipients and, in 
the majority of cases, have never applied for aid. Of the non-aid applicants , 
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35,6% report receiving no financial support fron their parents durrng the 1971-- 
72 academic year. These students are heavily rellont upon emplojnnent and loans 
to finance their education. 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF AID R.'^CIPIENTS 





AM. INDIAN 


BLACK 


CAUCASIAN 


CHICANO 


ORIENTAL 


OTHER 


AVERAGE FAI'IILY 
INCOME 


$6,800 


$7,810 


$14,700 


$8,320 


$10,470 


$11,130 


PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL .SURVEY 
POPULATION 






87.7% 


.6% 


3.9% 


2.4% 


PERCENTAGE OP 
, AID POPULATION 


2.9% 


5.0% 


82.3% 


1.7% 


3.8% 


4.4% 



The lov/er average incomes of non-^N^hite f air.ilies V7ould indicate a higher need for 
financial assistance by minority students. The responses on the survey would 
bear this out with 50% of all Chicano students having been av;arded aid and 43% 
of all Black students also reporting themselves .having been granted aid. Of the 
White student population, 18,2% report receiving aid. 

As noted, only 1,964 students report themselves to be aid recipients of a^s^ards 
granted through their campus aid offices. However, when the individual responses 
to the series of questions on aid programs are totalled, 3,754 students (35.9% 
of the survey population) are receiving student aid of some form or another. The 
difference between the two totals reflects the large number of outside aid and. 
loan programs and is also doubtlessly influenced by student perceptions of what 
comprises financial aid, ^ 



TYPES OF ASSISTA>7CE RECEIVED 
GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
SUl^RY 



# ■ - 

1 PROGRA>J, 


NO. OF RECIPIENTS - 


AVERAGE AU^ARD 


TUITION AND FEE WAIVERS 


706 


590 


STATE NEED GRA2JT 


198 


360 


' FEDEIUL GRANTS (NURSING AND HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GPvANTS) 


424 


580 


(EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 
ALONE) 


(288) 


(460) 


' LAW enforcement' EDUCATION PROGRAM 
GRANTS 


32 


510 


INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


264 


780 


' OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS AND GPvANTS 


466 


960 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


58 


1140 



TUITION WAIVERS 

iTuition Waivers are the largest single grant program in the public sector with 
5,7% of- the- survey population reporting receiving these awards, " 
The chief beneficiaries of the tuition waiver program appear to be self-support-- 
ing graduate students (11.5% of the survey population^ 21,1% of tuition v/aiver 
recipients). Self-supporting undergraduates also received tuition waivers at a 
rate (29,0%) greater than their representation in the survey population (2l46%), 
The group least likely to receive waivers x^ere dependent undergraduates living 
at home with their parents (3.7% of recipients versus 8.7% of the population) • 
As tuition waivers are need based, it would be logical to expect a higher re- 
presentation of low income minority students and such is the case with non-white 
students comprising 26,1% of the recipient group (12.3% of the survey population). 
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WASHINGTON STAT E NEED GRANT • 

The new state need grant program is designed for undergraduate students only. 
The majority of the recipients (78.3%) were dependent students living awa^' from 
home who reported average grants of $320. Self-supporting recipients (18.2%) 
reported average grants of $590 demonstrating the hieher need of students in this 
category. 

FEDERAL GRANTS 

Of the total federal grants reported, 288 v/ere Educational Opportunity Grants 
(EOG) vjith an average amount of $460. Nursing and Hea'lth Professions Scholar- 
ships accounted for 136 av/ards with an average stipend of $830, 
Federal grants particularly E.O.G.'s are directed by law to low. income/disad- 
vantaged students. Non-white students comprise 26,9% of the federal grant re-- 
cipients with-average awards of $750 for Blacks, $620 for Chicanos and $680 for 
students from Oriental/Aisian backgrounds as compared to a $580 average for white 
recipients • • 

LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM GRANTS 

Grants under this program are designed for students' entering into law enforce-- 
ment fields or for practitioners in the field who wish to continue their educa- 
tion. Not surprisingly, 531 of the recipients are self-supporting students and 
the majority would probably fall into the practitioner category. 

INSTITUTIONAL GMNTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Included in this category are the full range of institutional awards including 
graduate fellowships and traineeships . The average award of $780 is somewhat 
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mialeadiRg vith only 9.8% of recipients reporting actual awards in the $600 to 
$1000 range. Most au'ards are for very modest amounts (51.2% under $400) but 
there are a substantial nawbar (13.7%) reporting stipends over $2000 for. the 
year. Of the 36 students report ing the $2000 plus av;ards, all but 5 are 
graduate students. Indeed > graduate students comprise 22.7% of the institu- ' 
tional- awardees although they are only 14.9% of the survey population. 
Average awards to graduate students are almost $1900 per recipient compared 
to undergraduate awards of under $500 per recipient. 

OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS, GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS 

This category includes all other non-institutional awards reported by survey 
respondents. As expected, the amounts of awards reported range widely with 
32% of recipients receiving av^ards of under $400 and 16,1% reporting awards 

^ r\r\r\ , . .t.. .t i t i . . , * , ^ i i 

living at. home averaging $520, those living away from home $740 and self^-sup-- 
porting undergraduates averaging $900. Dependent graduate students reported 
average stipends of $1330 while self-supporting . graduate students received 
the highest" stipends - $2110. Graduate students were also slightly overrep- 
resented (by 2.3%) in the recipient population an/i were clearly the majority 
of students (46 out of 75) receiving stipends over $2000. 

BUREAU OP INDIAN AFPAIRS (BIA) 

Of the 58 students who reported receiving BIA awards, 40 identified themselves 
as American Indians while 14 identified themselves as Caucasians and 3 as 
Blacks. . 
Self --supporting students comprised 55.2% of the recipient group with average 
awards of over $1400, while dependent undergraduates living away from home, 
representing 43.1% of the recipients , "reported average stipends of $770. 



TOTAL GR/vNTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF RECIPIENTS 



i , 


AM Tl^rnTAKT 


jjLtrW^ IS. 


r* A TIP A C T \ \1 






OTHER 


PERCENTAGE OF 
SURVEY 

POPULATION 


3.1% 


2.3% 


87.7% 


.6% 


3.9% 


2.4% 


PERCENTAGE OF 
RECIPIENTS 


4.3% 


4.9% 


80.1% 


1.6% 


5,3% 


3.7% 


AVERAGE AWARD 


$1,390 


$1,530 


$940 


$1,450 


$1,290 


$1,090 


Both the higher 


percentages receiving grants and the 


higher 


average awards re- 


fleet the lower 


family incomes 


and greater financial 


need of 


non-vhite 


students . 


An analysis of 


the recipient population 


by sex indicate that 


men and women are 


equally likely 


to receive awards but the 


average grants f or* 


men ($1160) 


is sub- 



stantially higher than that $790 average reported for vjomen. 



TOTAL GPvANTS BY DEPENDENCY STATUS AND CLASS LEVEL 



UNDERGRADUATES 
■ DEPENDENT DEPENDENT SELF ' - - 
AT HOME AVJAY SUPPORTING 


1 GRADUATES 

■ ." SELt" I ■ ' 7 

DEPENDENT ' ;SUPPORTING 


PERCENTAGE OF : 
SURVEY 

POPULATION. 8.7% 53.7% 21.6% 

PERCENTAGE OF 

RECIPIENTS 4.8% 48.8% ' 23.5% 

AVERAGE TOTAL AWARD $550 $740 $890 


3.4% 11.5% 

4.1% 18.8% 

$1,810 $1,870 



Graduate students and self-supporting undergraduates are much more lilcely to 
receive grants and scholarships than are dependent undergraduates and their 
average awards are similar ily substantially higher. 





MOSTLY A' S 


MOSTLY B^S 


MD^TT V r ' <^ 


ALL STUDENTS 


24.2% 


62.8% 


13% 


GRANT RECIPIENTS -* 


• .. -29 .'4% 


58.8% 


10,2% 



As many scholarship programs reward academic excellence, it is not surprising 
to find A students overrepresented in the recipient group. The number of Band 
C students receiving av7ards is likewise a clear indication -that many programs 
are primarily concerned with the need of the recipients and require only normal 
acadBTiiic progress. - ' , . 
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approximate average total award of $1620. Stipends did vary greatly with a 
median total award of slightly over $600, Av7ards of under $400 were reported by 
28,9% of the recipients while 16.7% reported total av/ards in excess of $2000, 
Tht-i dollar value^'Df ^11 . grant's *and 'scholarslrip^ rej^orted vas' si^proxim^Ttely — ^ 
$1,715,770. 

STATE AND FEDEllAL BENEFITS - : 



1 _ 

PROGRAM 




NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 


AVERAGE AMOUNT 


G. I. BILL 




1007 


1680 


SOCIAL SECURITY 




353 


800 


WELFARE 




74 


590 


STATE VOCATIONAL 


REHABILITATION 


86 


990 


OTHER FEDERAL OR 


STATE BENEFITS 


284 


1010 
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I ^ BILL 

G. I. Bill benefits are by fni* the most important single benefit program with 
9,6% of the total survey population reporting themselves to be G, I. Bill re- 
cipients. Given the somewhat older average age of the veterans, it is not sur- 
prising that 84.2% of the recipients are self-supporting students. Most (76,2%) 
G, I. Bill recipients do not apply for additional financial assistance but 14.3% 
do report themselves as aid awarded students. 

The ethnic background of G, I, Bill recipients is very close to that of the 
total survey population. 

_ • SOCIAL SECURITY 

Of the reporting Social Security recipients, 68.3% did not apply for additional 
financial assistance. The average benefit received by the non-applicant group 
($820) vas higher then that reported by the successful aid applicants ($680) who 
comprised 19.3% of the recipients. VJhite students (87.7% of the survey popula- 
tion) represented 90.1% of the recipient group and also reported the highest 
average benefit ($830), Because of the limitation that stops benefits when the 
recipient reaches age 22, 98% of the recipients were undergraduates, 

WELFARE 

Only 74 students reported receiving welfare benefits during the 1971-72 school 
year. Of the recipient group, 64.9% were self-supporting students with self- 
supporting undergraduates reporting the highest average benefit ($750). De- 
pendent undergraduates living away from home were the next largest segment of 
the population (29,7%) and reported average benefits of $330. Sixty and eight- ' 
tenths percent of welfare recipients had, surprisingly, not sought supplementary 
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financial assistance. An additional 322 students reported receiving food stamps 
during the academic year (3.2% of the survey population). 

STATE VOCATION AL REHABILITATION AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

Less than 1% of the survey population reported benefits under these programs. 
Most of those reporting were self-supporting students (51,6%) with average bene- 
fits of approximately $1130. Dependent undergraduates (37.2% of recipients) 
reported average benefits of $760, Again, the tnajoriLy of recipients (65.1%) did 
not apply for financial aid and the average benefits for non-applicants ($11A0) 
was considerably higher than the $740 average reported by the 24.4% of the re- 
cipients who applied for and were awarded additional financial assistance, 

OTHER FEDERAL OR STATE BENEFITS 

— — . 1 . 1 -irj»j.,..j ,..t, -I r. i, ...-i ■» 

grams, 32,7% reported stipends under $400 for the year while 14,5% received sti- 
pends over $2000. Self-supporting students comprised 46,1% of the recipient 
population (33,1% of the survey population) with average benefits of $1260 while 
depeniient jand^xgraduates (.49^%. racipiaa-fes')>. -peporfeed av^siags -bejncli.ts xif $7.75, 

The majority of recipients in this category (75.7%) did not seek additional 
financial aid and the average stipend they reported ($1060) was considerably 
higher than the $770 reported by the 16.9% who received additional financial 
assistance'. 

TOTAL BENEFITS 

In all, 1628 students (15,6% of the survey population) reported receiving some 
sort of federal or state benefit stipend. Of this group, approximately 160 re- 
ceived benefits under 2 or more programs. 



There does appear to be some correlation betvjeen incomes and benefits received. 
Students from families with incomes under $6000 per year comprise 14.2% of the 
survey population but are 21.2% of the benefit recipients. Conversely students 
with family incomes over«.$18^00 per y^.s^ s3?:e»i^7^X^f the survey population but 
only 17.6% of the benefit recipients. 

The aggregate dollars made available to the 1628 recipients in the survey totalled 
approximately $2,390,700 of which $1,693,800 is attributable to G. I. Bill bene- 
fits, 

EDUCATIONAL LOANS 



SU>IMARY 



PROGRAM 


NUMBER OF .BORROWERS 


AVERAGE Al-IOUNT BORROWED 


FEDERAL LOANS (iTORSING, HEi\LTH PRO- 












DENT LOANS) 


1162 


820 


(N.D.S.L. LOANS ONLY) 


(900) 


(640) 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION LOANS 


34 


780 


FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOANS 


975 


1010 


' INSTITUTIONAL LONG-TERM LOANS 


67 


540 


OTHER LOANS 


225 . 


640 



FEDERAL LOANS 



Of the 1162 federal loans reported by the survey respondents, 262 are Nursing or 
Health Professions loans with an average amount borrowed of approximately $1450, 
The National Defense Student Loan is the largest of the campus-based federal 
loan programs and 900 students report an average loan of $640 under this pro- 
gram. Non-white students (12 . 3% of the survey population) are 18.4% of the 
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borrowers with Black and Chicane students borrov;ing with a frequency 2-1/2 and 
3-1/2 times the respective representation in the survey population. Self*- 
supporting students are also over-represented in the borrowing population 
(40% versus 33.1% of the survey). Average loans are largest for graduate stu- 
dents (over $1300) and least for dependent undergraduates living at home ($550). 
Self-supporting undergraduates report loans of $780 vjhile dependent undergrad-, 
uates living away from home average $760. Most (93.6%) of the N.D.S.L. loans 
are going to undergraduates. 

LAW ENFORCEM ENT EDUCATION PROGRAM LOANS (L.E.E.P.) 

Only 34 students report borrowing under this program with 21 of the" 34 reporting 

as self-supporting students. Of the borrovjers, 31 are white and 20 are under- 

graduates. 

FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOANS (F.I.S.L.) 

As previously noted, non--white students v/ere over-represented in the borrowing 
population under the campus-based federal loan programs . Conversely, they rep- 
resent^ ojl-'-y ^'^^ ^^'^^ J'.^ ' ?;.^' .!borrov7ers (but J.2* 3% of_ ^^^^I^^^V V^^^^^^^on) 
Non-white students also report average F.I.S.L. loans that range from $80 to 
$230 below the $1020 average reported by white students. 

Self-supporting students represent 48% of the bprrowers and report average loans 
of $1010 for undergraduates and $1200 for graduates. Dependent students living 
at home are least likely to borrow and report the smallest average loan ($740). 
Dependent undergraduates living' away from home are also underrepresented in the 
borrowing population and report average loans of $950. 

Of the 975 borrowers, 35.4% also applie'd for and received additional financial 
aid .while 43,7% did not seek aid and 19/7% applied for aid but were denied assis- 
tance. ■ 



INSTITUTIONAL LONG-TERM LOANS 

Of the 67 borrowers responding, 16 (23.9%) were non-whiLe, a pattern similar to 
that sho\im on campus-based federal loanti. 

Graduate students constituted 10.5% of the borrowers and reported average loans 
of approximately $830 while the undergraduate loans averaged $520 . Tv7enty-five 
(37.3%) of the borroxcers did not consider themselves to be aid applicants. Most 
of the loans were of modest size; 55.2% of hem W2re for under $400 with only 
9%^ exceeding $1000. 

OTHER LOANS 

- \ ' ' ' '. — 

TxTO hundred and twenty-five students reported receiving loans from some other 

source. The average loan for all borrowers responding in this category was 

?640 xvith 45.7% reporting loans of under $400 and 18 , 6% borrov/ing more than $1000 



TOTAL LOANS 

BORROWING PATTERNS FOR SELECTED SUB-POPULATIONS 





PERCENTAGE OF 

SURVEY 

POPULATION 


PERCENTAGE OF 

BORROWING 

POPULATION 


AVERAGE LOAN 


MALES 


56 . 3% 


55.4% 


s^l020 


FEMALES 1 


43.7% 


44.6% 


900 


UNDERGRADUATE 








■ ..'dependent at mM 


8.7% 


3.2% 


720 


DEPENDENT AWAY FROM HOME 


53.7% 


■51.5% 


870 " ■ 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


21.6% 


30.6% 


1000 


GRADUATE . 








DEPENDENT 


3.4% 


2.7% 


1400 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


11.5% 


12.1% 


. 1420 



BOIU^OWING PATTERNS FOR SELECTED SUB-POPULATIONS 



(Continued) 


PERCENTAGE *0F 

SURVEY 

POPULATION 


PERCENTAGE OF 

BORROWING 

POPULATION 


AVER.\GE LOAN 


ETHNIC BACKGROUND 








AMERICAN INDIAN 


3.1% 


3,1% 


$ 750 


BLACK 


2,3% ' 


4,1% 


1090 


CAUCASIAN 


87,7% 


. 85,3% 


990 


CHICANO 


,6% 


1,3% 


910 


ORIENTAL/ AS IAN 


3.9% 


3,0% 


780 


OTHER 


2,4% 


3.3% 


1010 



As the table indicates, men and women are almost equally likely to borrow with 
the average loan for men being somewhat greater. Self-supporting students are 
more reliant on loans than dependent students and at the undergraduate le.vel 
tend to borrow substantially more. 

Black and Chicano students are more likely to borrow than White or Asian stu- 
dents V7ith Blacks borrowing the highest average amount and American Indian and 
Oriental/Asian students taking the smallest average loans. 

Thci 2219 responding borrowers revu'esent 21.2% vf the total survey population. 
Of those borrowing, approximately 240 students report borrovjing under 2 or more 
programs. Loans under $400 accounted for 14.4% of the totali? while 7,5% of the 
respondents indicatcid total loans in exce'ss of $2000 during the school year. 
Most borrowers (56,6%) reported themselves as aid recipients and the great ma- 
jority (92,3%) were full-time students. 

During 1971-723 approxiiuataly $2,183 3 700 were borrowed by the students in the 
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population for an average loan of $980, 
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STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 



TERM-TIME SU>n^IARY 



PROGRAM i'. 


■ NUMBER EMPLOYED 


AVERiVGE 


EARNINGS 


COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


■ 499 


. .$ .600 




ASSISTANTSHIPS, TEACHING OR 
RESEARCH 


720 


2250 




ON-CA24PUS EMPLOYMENT (NON- 
WORK- STUDY) 


1352 


4'^0 




OFF-CAbPUS EMPIOYi-IENT 


3241 


800 




SUMMER 


ET-IPLOYMENT SUMMARY* 






PROGPj^M 


NUMBER EMPLOYED 


AVERAGE 


EARNINGS 


COLLEGE UORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


264 


$ 600 




A r» n -r nrp A v-rnn oiTTTj o hpt? a nTTT-x-rr* r\T> 

X Xt_> ^ JL 4> Xxl J. W J.X J. -t 1^ J JL JUJJ. X«^XXJ.J.tVj 

RESEARCH 


336 


1180 




ON"CA>IPUS EI-IPLOYMENT (NON- 
WORK- STUDY) 


447 


540 




OFF-CAMPUS EMPLOYMENT 


5277 


1100 





^ The summer earnings question asked for the net return from 
summer earnings that was available for school-year expenses. 
Most students apparentl}^ responded accurately but there v/ere 
• indications that some of the responses gave total- gross earn- 
ings. The average used for the analysis are called summer 
earnings but they are an understatement of gross earnings 
and an overstatement of savings derived from summer earnings. 



^ COLLEGE ' WORK-:-STUDY PROGRAM 

Of the students indicating terra-time work-study earnings^ 41.6% earned less than 
$400 during the school year. By law., priority for work-rstudy jobs is given to 
students from low-income families . It is therefore not surprising that 23.4% 



of those employed were non~white. All minority groups v;ere over represented 
in the V7ork-stuc^y population except students from Oriental and Asian backgrounds 
v/ho were only .8% of the term-tine college XsTork-study population. Undergrad- 
uates represented 93, A% of those employed but graduates had the highest earnings 
with 10 of the 13 dependent graduate students responding .indicating earnings of 
over $2500. Conversely only 5 out of 466 undergraduates indicated earnings of 
a similar magnitude. 

Self-supporting and dependent living at home undergraduates reported earnings of 
$690 and $740 respectively, significantly higher than the $440 reported by depen 
dent undergraduates living away from home. The difference is probably attribut- 
able to the former groups being more consistently available for x*7ork including 
vorking during vacation periods when the dependent-living-awa^'^ student returns 
to his family home. Fev7er students (264 versus 499) are employed on college 
WOTk-^sturlv -loh.s diirinc^ t*hp ."^iTmrnRr . TJon — t-rVn" t- (=• c:^nr^pT^f-9 ir^p'^P-t th"? 9v»^/? pstt^m 
as they demonstrate durin,^. the term by being overrepresented in the college 
v7ork-study population. There is one noticeable difference, however . Asian back- 
grounds who comprised only .8% of the term-time employed are 4.9% of the summer 
employment force. 

Self-supporting students who were 32.1% of the term-timv^ work force are 44,3% of 
the summer work force. Again an indication of their availability fcr year- 
round employment. 

. ASSISTANTSHIPS , TEACHING 0^? RESEARCH 

In all, 720 students reported term-time aswsistantships with approximate average 
earnings of $2,250. ' 

This overall average was a product of a large number of stipends over $2500 per 
year (59.3%) and earnings distribution for the rest of the respondents that 



reported relatively equal percentages of students with earnings in every dollar - 
interval from below $200 to $2000 to $2500. Seventy-seven and tV7o~tenths percent 
of the recipients were graduate students a.^ were all but 31 of those 427 students 
who reported the plus $2500 earnings. 

An ainalysis of assistantships by the ethnic background of those emjiiloyed reveals 
that students froni Oriental/Asian backgrounds are overrepresented in this group 
with 7.1% of the respondents (3.9% of the survey population). Similarily, stu- 
dents who responded to the "Other'' on the ethnic question (2.A% the survey) 
represent 6.9% of the assistantships. Blacks show the same representation as 
they- do in the survey population, but not one Chicano reports having an assist- 
antship . 

From the undergraduate respondents, self-supporting students (7,9% of recipients) 
report average earnings of $1740 as contrasted with the $2500-plus average for 
graduace scudenus and a $910 average for deperideni:.' undergraduates (14.9/o of. re- 
cipients) . 

Most (64.9%) holders of assistantships do not apply for other financial aid but 
27.1% did consider thcimselves aid applicant recipients and 5.6% were aid app 
cants denied additional assistance. 4 
Summer assistantships demonstrate the same ethnic patterns, aid application 
status and class levels as term-time work except that graduates are even more 
oven^helr:l.i.;ly in the majority (82.4%). Average summer earnings for the 59 
undergraduates responding were below $750 while graduate students reported sum- 
mer earnings of over $1250. 

Most term-^time jobs tended to be rather short in duration with 54.7% of the 
respondents indicating earnings of under $400 and only 9.1% reporting earnings 



of over $1000 for the school year. Most of the jobs in this category went to 
undergraduates (94.5%) with dependent students living away from home represent- 
ing the largest group of working students (73.2%) but with the smallest average 
r- * earnings ($^^00) ♦ Self-supporting undergraduates x*?ere 16% of those employed and 
averaged $720. Comparable figures for dependent undergraduates living at home 
and for graduate students were 5.3%, $510 and 5.4% and $1110 respectively. Agai 
the majority (59.1%) of students holding jobs on campus did not apply for finan- 
cial aid. The summer on~campus workforcG-(4A7 students) is roughly one-third of 
the size as the term-time workforce (1353) but the earnings pattern (52^4% under 
$400) remains much the same. Graduate students are' a larger portion of the sum- 
mer respondents (11.2%) but their summer earnings are lower than those reported 
by self-supporting and dependent at home undergraduates ($750) . Dependent under 
graduates living aw-.y from home report the smallest sunmier earnings. 

OTHER E^-IPLOYMENT (OFF-CAMPUS) 

Graduate students are least likely to seek off-campus term-time employment (9,8% 
of respondents versus l'i,9% of the survey population) while dependent undergrad- 
uates living at home are most likely to be working off campus (13 ^9/;; and 8.7% 
of the working and survey populations respectively). Average earnings ranged 
from a low of $700 for dependent graduates and dependent undergraduates living 
away from home while self-suppo^^ting graduates reported average earnings of $960 
self-supporting undergraduates $950,^ and the dependent at- home undergraduates 
\ $i?60. In all, 3241 students worked off campus during the school year (31.0% of' 

the survey population) x>7ith an overall mean of $800. As expected, more students 
I:. (5277j 50.4% of the survey population) report of f-campus summer earnings. Mi- 

i norlty students who had reported working more often than whites in on-campus 

■ I; 

mc 

^• 



jobs are underrepresented in the summer of f-campys .'j ob population, probably an 
indication of the continuing difficulties encountered by non-vhite students in 
getting summer jobs in the open market. Chicano students also reported the 
smallest average earnings ($670) while the Blacks vho had obtained jobe reported 
the highest average ($1390) versus $1100 for' whites and -$1040 for Asian stu- • ■ 
dents , 

Graduate students were still underrepresented by 5,4% in the summer employed off- 
campus population but self-supporting graduates reported the highest average 
summer earnings ($1630) followed by self-supporting undergraduates ($15.00) . De- 
pendent students at both the graduate and undergraduate levels reported 59ummer 
-arnings in the $92O-$980 range, 

TOTAL EMPLOTOENT 

nC\liC ^4 5 ^ ^1 C ~-C j-T- - J, - - 1 - > .- , -I . J. . N .. > ». . - • -I 

ing the summer and school year 1971-72. Of the respondents, 22,7% report aggre- 
gate earnings of under $600 while 17.2% earned more than $3000 for the year. 
Students who did not apply for aid earned more ($1800 average) than aid reci- 
pients ($1520). There was no noticeable change in employment patterns by the 
reported family incomes of students. Students from families with over $18,000 
incomes are just as likely to v/ork as students from under $6000 per year income 
families although the latter do report higher earnings ($1,900 average) than 
the former ($1700) . 



E/\RNING patter:-; S OF SELECTED SUB-POPULATIONS 





PERCENTAGE OF 

SURVEY 

POPULATION 


PERCENTAGE OF 

WORKING 

POPULATION 


AVERAGE EARNINGS 


MEN 


56.3% 


58.3%' 


$2050 


WOMEN 


A3. 7% 


41.7% 


1170 


UNDERGRADUATE 








LIVING AT HOME 


8.7% 


9.1% 


1520 


LIVING AWAY FROM HOME 


53.7% 


56.2% 


1240 . 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


21.6% 


20.4% 


2230 


GRADUATE 








DEPENTIENT 


3.4% 


3.1% 


2080 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


11.5% 


11.2% 


3140 



Th.-^re were little differences in the percentages of studerxts working in dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. Blacks were underrepresented by 0.5% in the total working 
population and "Other" students overrepresented by 0,6%. All other groups ware 
within 0,1% of their representation in the total survey population. Average 
earnings however did seem to be influenced by ethnic background as considerable 
variance exists. Employed Black students reported annual earnings averaging 
$2070 as contrasted with $1160 for Chicart'o^^ , $1610 for Asian-American students, 
$1700 for whites and $1770 for American Imdians. 

Part-time students (9 .5% of those employed) reported annual earnings of $2270 - 
substantially higher than the $1640 average for full-time students. As the 
ta.ble indicates graduate students, self-supporting students and men all earn 
substantially: more than dept.xident undergraduates' and women. 

Tdtal earnings of approximately 13,580,000 were reported by 7566 students for 
average annual earnini;.:;^ of $1700 plus dollars for those employed or about $1300 
per head for the 10,462 students in the survey population, 



TOTAL SELF-HELP 



In all, 78.4% of the survey population report v^orking or borrowing to help meet 
educational expenses during the 1971-72 school year. Of this group 16.9% re- 
port total self-help of under $600 while 19.3% report self-help qC over $3000 
for the year. 

There a::e no appreciable differences in the probability of students reporting 
self-help b^' ethnic background , dependency status or class level. Men, however, 
(58.1% reporting self-help and 56.3% of the survey population) are somewhat 
more likely to work than are women and also report higher average se J f-help 
($2180 versus $1390) . . 

Black students report $2300 in average self-help as compared to $1870 for \^ites, 
$1410 for Chicanos, and $1760 and $1920 for Asian-American and American Indian 
students respectively. „ 

Self-supporting graduate students r-iipoi't $3230 in self-help as compared to $2310 
for dependent graduate students and $2380 for self-supporting undergraduates. 
Dependent undergrauuates reported self-help in the $1450 to $1500 range, 

TOTAL AID 

Total aid excludes all employment except college work-study and all federal 
and state benefits and personal savings and parental support. It does include 
the full range of student loans and also all fellowships, grants £:..d scholars- 
ships Including those not based on financial need. 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF AID RECIPIENTS 





AM. INDIANS 


BLACK 


CAUCASIAN 


CHICANO 


ASIAN 


OTHER 


PERCENT OF ETHNIC 














GROUP RECEIVING 














AID 


42.2% 


54.0% 


34.4% 


58.8% 


41.9% 


■50.3% 


AVERAGE TOTAL AID 


$1640 


$2280 


$1590 


$1860. 


■ $1960 . 


$2080. 



Non-v/h.ite students represent 16.6% of the aided population (12.3% of the survey 
population) and consistently report higher total aid than the majority white 
copulation. The highest figure reported is thi $2280 average for Black stu~ 
dents but a good part of this would be a reflection of the higher total self-help 
reported by Blacks. As total aid normally bears an .inverse relationship to 
family income, it would be normal for nvon~v;hite students with lower family in- 
comes to need and receive more aid more often. 

Eighteen percent of the students reporting aid had total aid in excess of $3000 
while 23.6% had total aid under $600. The total aid mean for all paid recipients 
was $1660. Of the 676 respondents with total aid over $3000, 530 (78.4%) were 
graduate students and an additional 78 were self -supporting undergraduates, 
Lov7er division aid recipients, averaged $1130 in total, upper division recipients 
$1250 and graduate students $2960. 

!he studenn least likely to receive aid was the dependent undergraduate living 
at home (8,7% of the survey population but only 4.2% of aided students) who also 
reported the lowest total aid (830) of any sub-populatiou, 

Totail aid of $6,224,500 was reported by 3754 recipients during the 1971-72 school 
year. If to this x^e add the $11,104,000 of benefits and non-work- study and off- 
campus earnings, we get student directed or instituted resources of $19,719,270, 
an average of $1880 per student in the survey population. 



CHAPTER VI - PART C 



AN APPLICANT PROFIL E 
FOUR-YEAR PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 



PARENTAL INCO>i'i.> AND SUPPORT BY AID APPLICANT STATUS 











APPLICANT 


APPLICANT 1 






APPLICANT 


APPLIv*:ANT 


BUT NO 


DENIED AID ' 




NON-AID 


AID 


BUT 


FUNDS 


NO REASON 1 




APPLICANT 


GRANTED 


INELIGIBLE 


AVAILABLE 


GIVEN i 


AVERAGE FAiMILY INCOME 


16,740 


10,890 


13,030 


10,670 


11,640 


PARENTAL SUPPORT 


1,180 


520 


' 950 


540 


1,420 


SUPPORT AS A PERCENTAGE 












OF INCOME 


7.0% 


4.8% 


7.2% 


5.02% 


12.22% 


NUT^IBER OF RESPONDENTS 


2,115 


965 


198 


74 


37 


If ve consider the potentially needie 


"udents 


to be those 


reporting annual family 


incomes of $7500 cr less, 


then 21,6% 


of the respondents fall 


into the neediest cate- 


gory. Twenty-two percent 


of the aid 


recipients 


reported incomes in- this 


category 


as did 25.5% of those who 


applied for 


but were denied aid and 


16.1% who 


never ap-- 



plied at all* Of the aided population, 20»9% comes from families with mean in- 
comes over $25,000 per year. It is probable that the aid granted to high income 
students is mostly in the graduate area where assistantships , fellowships, etc. 
have been traditionally granted on the basis of academic accomplishments . irre- 
spective of financial need. 

There are, however, large numbers of students who on the basis of family incomes 
should demonstrate a need for financial aid who are not aid recipients or, in 
the majority of cases, have never applied for aid. Of the non-aid applicants 
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25,4% report receiving no fiiiancial support from their parents during the 1971- 
72 acader.ic year. These students are heavily reliant upon employment. 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF AID RECIPIENTS 





AJ-1. INDIAN 


BLACK 


CAUCASIANS 


CHICANO 


ORIENTAL 


OTHER 


AVERAGE FAMILY 
INCOME 


$7,970 


$7,520 


$15,200 


$11,930 


$12,930 


$13,470 


PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL SURVEY 
POPULATION 


2. 9% 


2.0% 


88.2% 


0.5% 


3.9% 


2.5% 


PERCENTAGE OF 
AID POPULATION 


2.4% 


2.5% 


86.8% 


0.9% 


3.7% 


3.6%, 



The lower average incomes of the non-white respondents suggest that there V7ould 
be a higher need for financial assistance by minority students* The responses 
on uhe survey would bear this out. ur ttiose responding to tiie question on ±i~ 
nancial aid, 40% of the Blacks reported being aid recipients as did 47.5% of 
the Chicanos, 27.2% oi the Oriental/Asian students and 27.7% of the whites. 
Only 1109 respondents reported themselves as recipients of financial assistance 
through the campus financial aid office. However an analysis of responses to 
other questions relating to specific campus aid programs reveals that more than 
2000 students (48.6% of the surveyed population) are receiving aid of some kind 
or another. Of those identified as aid recipients, 45.5% must either be resort- 
ing to outside sources of, aid or simply do not perceive th^ir aid as a form of 
campus administered financial aid. 



TYPES OF ASSISTANCE RECEIVED 
GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 



PROGRi\!'I 



NO. OF RECIPIENTS 



AVERAGE AV7ARD 



RE.SXDENT TUITION WAIVER OR 
Yil.ITION SUPPLEMENT GP^ANT 

STATE NEED GRANT 

FEDERAL GRANTS (NURSING AND HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS - SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS) 

(EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 
ALONE) 

LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
GR/iNTS - . " 

INSTITUTIONAL GRilNTS 

OTHER SHCOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 

BUREAU OF INT) IAN AFFAIRS 



704 



217 
(150) 

30 
221 
269 

22 



580 
310 

730 

(590) 

540 
680 
860 
1100 



TUITION WAIVERS 



Tuition and fee waivers constitute the single largest form of financial assist- 
ance availaple to students attending private institutions. Of the total sur- 
vey population, 16.6% reported having received tuition xs^aivers. By ethnic 
breakdox^ 1.8% of the Blacks were, waiver recipients (2.0% of survey sample) , 
as \^ere 0.4% of the Oriental/Asians (3.9% of sample).. Likewise^ 87,2% of the 
white respondents were recipients of exemptions (88.2% of sample). 
Self-supportin" ^" :!ergraduate and graduate students were the most likely to 
receive exeiT.pt ions reporting 22.7% (19.6% of survey) and 3.7% (3.0% of survey) 
respectively. Commuter students, those dependent undergraduates living at home, 
also were overrepresented in the recipient group (13.2% tuition waivers vexsxxs 
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8,6% survey sample). The least: likely to receive exemptions were dependent under- 
graduates and graduates living away from home. 

WASHINGTON STATE NEED GRANT 

The State Need Grant Program is designed to assist undergraduate students with 
high need. Thus it is not surprising that ethnic minorities comprised IG.2% 
(11.8% of survey sample) of the recipient population. The majority (54.0%) of 
State Need Grant awardees v;ere undergraduate dependents living away from home, 
reporting average grants of $330, Self-supporting students (28.9% of rec5-pients 
versus 19.6% of survey) received smaller average grants in the amount of $240. 
Dependent undergraduates living at home reported the largest grant amounts, 
averaging S360 for the 16.1% who received them (8.6% of the survey sample), 

FEDERAL GR.'\NTS 

Of the total number of grants reported, 150 of the 217 were Educational Oppor-" 
tunity Grants averaging $590 per award. The average of all federal grants, in- 
cluding the EOG^s, however, V7as substantially higher than the .EGG alone , at 
/ $730. The average Nursing and Health Professions Scholarship was $1030, 
Federal grants, particularly EOG's, are targeted to students from low income 
families. Thus we would expect to see a large percentage of these grants 
awarded to non~white students, as in fact they are. Non-whites comprise 19.3% 
(11,8% of survey) of the federal grant recipients. Blacks received 6.7^ (2.0% 
of survey) of the grants at a $570 average; Chicanes received 2,0% (0,5% of • 
survey) at a $630 average; 4.7% (3.9% of sample) tveiit to Oriental/Asian stut^ 
dents with average grants of $760. Wiite recipients were 80,7% of the aided 
group although 88,2% of the sample. They reported average grants of ,$590, 



LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATI ON PROGRAM GRANTS 

Grants under this program are designed for students \iho are either entering 
or are employ^ad in law enforcement agencies. Grants authorized under this 
program are not: ax^/arded according to need; 46.7% of the recipients are self- 
supporting, 36.7% .are dependent undergrads. The grants for self-supporting 
students are understandably larger, averaging $590 per grant versus $510 for 
the dependent undergraduate. 

• INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Included in this category are the full range of institutional awards, includ- 
ing graduate fellowships and traineeships . Of those awarded, 61.5% were 
undergraduate dependents living away from home reporting an average grant 
amount of $730 and 16.7% of the recipients who received average grants of 
$780 were self^-suppor ting undergraduates. As would be expected, proportion- 
ately smaller average grants were awarded to commuters who represented 14.0% 
(8,6% of sample) of the recipients. The graduate sample was overrepresented 
at 7.7% although only 4-9% of survey sample. The average grant for this group 
was surprisingly small at $150. 

OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS , GRANTS OR FELLOWSHIPS 

This category includes all other non-institutional awards reported by survey- 
respondents. The awards reported range widely with 52% tha undergraduate 
awards averaging $600 or below even though the average undergraduate scholar- 
ships range from $820. to $1070. The 13% of the recipients who reported awards 
over $2000 raised the average considerably . The average grants also vary 



greatly by dependency status although surprisingly, the grant amount for the com- 
muter student is larger than for aJ 1 other groups. Since the commuters represent 
only 8.2% of the recipients (8.6% of survey) and 13*6% of the commuters awarded 
reported aid in excess of $2000, the average grant size is not a very useful index. 
We would usually ex^-^ect the self-supporting undergraduate to receive the largest 
grants. Average grants for self-supporting graduate students were $1030; they 
made up 6,3% of the recipients, an overrepresentation of almost 2%. No dependent 
graduate student awards were reported. 

BUREAU OF INDXAI^ AFFAIRS 

Of the 22 students who reported receiving BIA awards, 11 identified themselves as 
American Indians, while 6 identified themselves as \^ite, 2 as Black and 3 as 
*'Other." Sixty-eight percent described themselves as dependent undergraduates with 
average grants of $1220, 18.2% as self-supporting undergraduates wxth average awards 
of $1110 and 13,6% as dependent undergraduates living at home with the smallest 
grants averaging only $470. 

TOTAL GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF RECIPIENTS 





AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


BLACK 


WIITE 


CHICANO 


ORIENTAL 


OTHER 


. PERCENT OF SURVEY 
POPULATION 


2.9 


2.0 


88.2 


.5 


3.9 


2.5 


PERCENT OF RECI- 
PIENTS 


3.0 


2.2 


■ 87.2 


.7 


3.8 


3.1 


AVERAGE AWARD 


$1,150 


$1,540 


$850 


$1,530 


$960 


$1,360 



Both, the higher percentage of non-whites receiving grants and the reported highe^ 
average awards reflect the lower- income family income and the greater financial need 
of non-white students • 



An analysis of the recipient populatio^n by sex curiously indicates that women have 
a slight edge over men on total aid at 47,2% vs 45.6%, although the survey sample 
indicates that men represent 51% of the sample and women 49%. Interestingly enough 
the average grant size is substantially greater for men than for women, $990 as op- 
posed to $810 for women. 

^ TOTAL GRANTS 3Y DEPENDENCY STATUS AND CLASS LEVEL 

UNDERGRAD UATES ' GRADUATES 

DEPENDENT DEPENDENT DEPENDENT SELF- ^ 
■■ AT HO^IE ._AWAY SELF-SUPP , D EPENDENT S UP P . 

PERCENT OF SURVEY , 

POPULATION 8.6 67.2 19,6 

PERCENT OF RECI- 
PIENTS 11.3 62.2 22.6 

AVERi\GE AWAPvD $780 $910 $870 

In private colleges, the self-supporting undergraduate and the dependent living at 
home appear to be the principal beneficiaries of grants and scholarships. The fact 
that 47.3% of the sample population of commuters are from families with incomes 
under $12,000 may be a partial explanation for the large average grant size. Of the 
self-supporting undergraduates, 65.2% also come from families of $12,000 and belox^ 
income. However, only 35% of the dependents living away from home come from fami- 
lies with incomes below this level. Seemingly students living near private schools 
find it less costly to attend a private school and commute rather than attend a 
public institution where he/she may have to live av7ay from home and assume room and 
board costs . ' 

Self-supporting graduate and undergraduate students are most likely to receive 
grants and on the average, their awards are larger than both dependent undergraduate 
Students and graduate students. 



1.9 3.0 

.4 3.6 

$1,630 $1,290 
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ACADEMIC PERFORM;\NCE OF GR/VMT AND SCHOLARSlilP RECIPIENTS 





MOSTLY A'S 


MOSTLY B ' S 


MOSTLY C'S 




ALL STUDENTS 


18.9% 


62.0% 


18.8% 




GRAiNT RECIPIENTS 


25.0 


54.5 


16.1 





As many scholarship programs reward academic excellence ~ a carryover from the ^'Blue 
Chip'' Scholarship "days when need was not the principal consideration for scholarship 
awards ~ it is not surprising to discover an overrepresentation of A students as 
av/ard recipients. However ^ the numbers of B and C students receiving awards is like- 
wise a clear indicator that now many programs are primarily concerned with the need 
of the recipients and require only normal academic progress. 

SUMMARY ' 

In all, 1247 students reported grant and scholarship stipends with an average sti- 
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white and Asian recipient groups > the average grant /scholarship size ranged from 
$1150 to $1540. Three percent of the awards were for $400 or less. Only 10.6% in- 
dicated awards greater than $2000. The dollar value of all grants and scholarships 
reported was approximately $1,122,300,00. 



STATE AND FEDERAL BENEFITS SUMMAK. 



PROGRAM 


NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 


AVERAGE AMOUNT 


G.I. BILL 


348 


$1,600 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


124 


730 


WELFARE 


24 


690 


STATE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


31 


1,560 


OTHER FEDERAL AND 
STATE BENEFITS 


158 


840 



G.I. BILL 

The G.I. Bill is the single largest benefit program both in terms of numbers aided - 
(8.2% of the survey population) and size of benefits on an average grant basis. 
Seventy-two percent of the G.I. Bill recipients report that they are self-support- 
/'ing undergraduates. This is understandable as most veterans are older than the 
average student. Seemingly because of the lucrative benefits of the G.I. Bill, 
69% of the 61 recipients didn't apply for additional financial aid although 18.4% 
do report themselves as aid recipients. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Of those reporting Social Security benefits, 58% are dependent undergraduates living 
away from home; 21% are depeiLcients at home and .17% are self-supporting. Forty-four 
percent did not apply for additional aid, however, 41% reported receiving additional 

- ■ -• • a- ■ ^-^^^^ cii^ iiwn ajj^a-jLi^au L gtuup cACeeueU Lilt; appj-icanc 

group fairly substantially, $780 as compared with $620. l^ite students represented 
■about 79.8% of the recipient group, a somewhat underrepresentation when compared to 
the 88.2% proportion they make up of the survey. The benefits of the white applicant 
group was on the average somex^hat higher ($770) than for other ethnic groups report- 
ing beiefits. It is not surprising that 98% of the benefit recipients were under- 
graduates in as much as Social Security benefits stop at age 22, 

WELFARE _ - 

Only 24 students reported Welfare benefits. Of these, 58.3% were undergraduate 
self-supporting students with average benefits of $760. Seventy-five percent of 
those on welfare were whites showing a substantially rgei If are package ($790) 
than other ethnic groups. Blacks, 8.3% of recipients and 2.0% of the survey popu- ' 
lation, reported benefits of $670, and 8.3% of recipients and .5% of the survey 
(Spanish-Americans) also reported welfare payments averaging $400, an overrepresent-. 



ation for both of these groups. One third of the welfare recipients had not applied 
for financial aid which may be the product of fearing reduction in benefits when 
receiving any outside assistance. 

STATE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AITO EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

Less than 1% of the survey population reported benefits under this program. Of the 
recipients, 54.8% with average benefits of nearly $2000, were undergraduate self- 
supporting students. Fifty--eight percent of the recipients did not apply for addi- 
tional aid. Their average benefits were substantially higher ($1860) than for the 
25.8% who reported receiving financial aid ($1060). Ethnically <. the white popula-- 
tion was only slightly underrepresented with 83.9% (88.2% of survey sample) report- 
ing average benefits of $1690, Blacks (9.7%) who received $1170 were overrepresented. 
All othisir ethnic minorities were underrepresented in this area. 

■ . OTHER FEDERAL OR. SIATi: ! ii^LiNi!.jr'iTb ^ 

This category, showing less than a 1% recipient group, became something of a catch- 
all for those receiving benefits falling outside the realm of Social Security^ 
Welfare, G/I, Bill, etc. As such, the average awards could be expected to vary 
greatly which they do ($300 - $1600). The white population is overrepresented 
slightly (89.3% - 88,2%). Of those reporting receiving benefits, 46,2% were under- 
graduate dependents away from home and 31.6% were undergraduate self-supporting 
students. This group received average benefits of more than- $1000 greater than the 
undergraduate dependents ($1610 - $5000). Sixty-two percent ' indicated that they 
didn't apply for aid and their benefits were substantially greater than the 29.1% 
aided group ($1100 - $330). 



TOTAL BENEFITS 

Of the total survey respondents, 14,4% reported stipends under state and federa.! 
prograins while 12,1% of this recipient group were aided on two or more benefit pro- 
grams* 

There appeatc to be a correlation between need as represented by family income and 
tlie identification of benefit recipients; 14,9% of the sample report family incomes 
of less than $6000 as compared to 20.3% of the benefit recipients. Although the 
sample shov7S that 30.4% of the respondents report incomes in excess of $18, 000, only 
16.2% are beneficiaries under state and federal benefit programs. There appeared to 
be no great variation of grant size among income categories. 

The aggregate dollars available to the 611 recipients of benefits totaled approxi- 
mately $838,290 of which the G.I, Bill makes up the single largest segment at 
$557,500,00. 



EDUCATIONAL LOANS SUMI^IARY 



PROGRAM 


BORROWERS 


AVERAGE AiMOUNT 


FEDERAL LOANS (NURSING 
AND HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
STUDENT LOANS) 


643 


$ 770 


(NDSL ONLY) 


(504) 


(690) 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION 
LOANS 


36 


1,010 


FEDERALLY-INSURED STUDENT 
LOANS , 


403 


1,100 


INSTITUTIONAL LONG-TERM 
LOANS 


36 


570 


OTHER LOANS 


133 


700 
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FEDEML LOANS 

Of the survey sample, 643 students or 15.2% reported assistance under one of the 
Federal Loans Programs. Of these, 139 were recipients of Nursing or Health Pro- 
fessions loans borrowing on the average of $1080.00. The remaining borrowers (78%) 
were on the single largest institutionally-based loan program borrowing an average 
of $690 on the National Defense Student Loan Program. Tlie greatest percentage of 
borrowers reported were undergraduate dependents living away from home. The average 
NDSL loan reported is somewhat smaller than that for nursing students, as the ceil- 
ing on NDSL's for undergraduates is $1000 and for Nursing and Health Professions is 
$1500. Although the population of white borrovjers is greater than, the survey sample 
(89.1% - 88.2%), the non-white loan recipient group shows that both Blacks and 
Chicanos are overrepresented two times their, respective representation of the total 
■sample. Self-supporting students are also overrepresented (28% to 19.6%. of survey). 
Average loans, as expected, are greatest for graduate students at 3950. Self-.«=;Tip- 
porting undergraduates also receive larger loans than do dependent undergraduates 
($740 vs $670). Most NDSL's go to undergrads with less than 1% of the graduate 
students reporting assistance on this program although they make up 4.9% of the 
sample population. 

LAW ENFOBCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM (LEEP) 

Thirty-six students, less than 1% of the survey sample, reported LEEP stipends 
averaging $1000. Since LEEP loans are directed principally to in-service and pre- 
service law enforcement employees, it is not surprising that 58.3% are self-support- 
ing students. Surprisingly, 80.6% of the recipient group did apply for additional 
aid and 8.3% of the recipient group was Black, showing an overrepresentation four 
times the survey sample. 



FEDERALLY-INSURED LOAN PROGRAxM ( FISL) 

As previously noted, non-V7hite students v/ere overrepresented in the borrov^ing popu- 
lation under the campus-based federal loan programs. Conversely, they represent only 
10.9% of the FISL borrov/ers, but 11.8% of the survey population. The average loan 
amounts for all ethnic groups are fairly comparable although the Black borrowers 
report on the average of $300 less than all other groups. Of the borrov/ing popula- 
tion, 54.6% are dependent undergraduates living av7ay from home v7ith average loans of 
$1090 and 34.2% are self-supporting students although they represent only 19.6% of 
the sample. The average amount borrovred by both dependent and independent- shovjs 
very little variability at the undergraduate level. Graduate students , however , 
report average loans about $270 greater than the undergraduates (1330 grads vs 1060). 
Dependent undergrads are the least likely to borrow on the FISL Program; 4.5% of 
dependents living at home borrowed loan amounts comparable in size to. other under- 
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grads living av7ay from home are also underrepresented (67% vs 54.6% of borrowers). 
•Of the 403 FISL borrowers, 38.8% also applied for and received additional aid V7hile 
45.4% didn't apply and an additional 13.9% applied but were denied assistance, 

INSTITUTIONAL LONG-TERM LOANS 

Of the 36 borrowers from institutionally-controlled long-term loan programs, 16.8% 
were non-white (although, only 11,9% of survey sample), a pattern more pronounced 
than t'^.at shown on campus-based federal loans. 

Undergraduates utilized these Xoan funds to a greater extent than graduate students 
(97.2% vs 2.8%) and also borrowed more ($650 vs $300). The dependent undergraduate 
student living at home borrows on the average of $400 to $500 moire than other under- 
graduates ($930 vs $500). Of those recipients reporting institutional loans, 66.7% 
had applied for and received other financial assistance; 19, 4% . had not applied for 
^ other- financial aid. Forty-seven percent of the loans were modest in size, not ex- 
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ceeding $400.00. 



OTHER LOANS 



Average outside loans of $700 were reported by 133 students (11.8% of Hie survey 
population).. The variability among the undergraduates, dependents vs independents , 
is fairly significant. Dependents living at home, although slightly overrepresented 
(9% vs 8.6%) borrowed $370 on the average. However, dependents living away from 
home borrowed nearly twice that amount ($630) while undergraduate self-supporting 
students borrowed on the average of $1100. Graduate self-supporting students bor- 
rowed $650 more than undergraduate self-supporting students. Half of the. loans were 
for less than $600 and only 18.7% borrowed amounts greater than $1000. 

TOTA L L0A>^S 

, BORR OWING PATT ERNS FO R SELECTED SUB POPULATIONS 



POPULATION POPUUTIOH AVERAGE LOAN 



MALES 51.0% 43.0% $1,030 

FEMALES 49.0 48. 1 960 

UNDERGRADUATE DEPENDENT 

AT HOME 8.6 7.2 800 

UNDERGRADUATE DEPENDENT 

AWAY FROM HOME 67.0 60.5 930 

UNDERGRADUATE SELF-SUP- _ 

PORTING , 19.6 29.0 1,120 

GRADUATE DEPENDENT 1.9 .5 1,190 

GRADUATE SELF-SUPPORTING 3.0 ■ 2.8 1 260 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND 





% OF SURVEY 
POPUUTIOM 


% OF BORROWER 
POPULATION 


AVERAGE LOAN . 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


2.9% 


2.8% 


.$ 800 


BUCK 


2.0 


2.4 


1,000 


CAUCASIAN 


88.2 


88.2 


990 


CIIICANO 


.5 


.9 


1,100 


ORIENTAL/ASIAN 


3.9 


3.2 


1,040 


OTHER 


2.5 


2.7 


1,030 



As the table indicates, ir.en and women are almost equally likely to borrow with the 
average loan for men being somewhat greater. Self-supporting students ara more reli 
ant on loans than dependent students and at the undergraduate level tend to borrow 
(substantially more than the average. 

Black and Chicane students are more likely to borrov? than white ^ Asian or American 
TtiHt pt^c . Chic?D'^ s t."'"'d^- p. t's borrovT th? hi^hsst nvcrc-gc c^.ount "^.i'ith the Airrriccn I'ldir* 
and whites borrowing the least. 

•The 1129 responding borrov/ers represent 26.7^ of the total survey population. Of 
those borrowing, 626 students report borrowing under two or more programs. Loans 
under $600 account for 26.2% of the totals while 6.6% of the respondents indicated 
total loans in excess of $2000 during the year. Most borrovjers (61.5%) reported 
themselves as aid recipients and the great majority (93.3%) were full-time. 
During 1971-725 approximately $1,111,280 was borrowed by the students in the survey 
population with an average loan of $980. Of the borrowers, 36.6% had family incomes 
below $9000. 



STUDI-NT E^rPLOY^E^^T 



TERM-TIME SUMMARY 



PR0GRA>1 


NUI-ffiER EMPLOYED 


AVERAGE I-:ARNINGS 


COLLEGE WORIC-STUDY PROGRAl-I 


482 


$ 560 


ASSISTANTSHIPS, TEACHING 
OR RESEARCH 


215 


1,700 


ON-CAJIPUS EMPLOYMENT (NON- 
WOPvK-STUDY) 


751 


490 


OFF-CA^IPUS EMPLOYMENT 


1,282 


750 


SUMMER SUMiMARY 


PRGGRAxM 


NUMBER EMPLOYED 


AVERAGE FAILINGS 


COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


146 


$ -190 


ASSISTANTSHIPS, TEACHING ' 
.. ORllESEARCH 


88 


1,020 . 


ON-C/iID?US El-ffLOYMENT (NON- 
WORK-STUDY) 


■218 


520 


OFF-CA^IPUS EMPLOYfENT 


2,129 


1,000 



COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGm 

Of the; 482 students indicating term-time v/ork-study earnings, 49*4% earned less than 
$400 during the school year. By law, priority for work-study jobs is given to stu- 
dents from lov?- income families. , It is therefore not surprising that 14.3% of those 
employed were non-white (non-whites represent 11.8% of the survey). All minority 
;groups were overrepresented in the Work-Study population except students from 
Oriental/Asian backgrounds who were 3.1% of the College Work-Study population but ' 
3.9% of the survey. Undergraduates represented 97.3% of those employed, but gradu- 
ates had the highest earnings with 9 of the 11 dependent graduates employed reporting 
earnings in excess of $2000 in contrast with undergraduates reporting average earn- 
ings of only $560. Even among self-supporting undergraduates, the average earnings 



were* only about 25% of the reported average earnings in "he graduate students 
sector. Only 16 out of 469 (3.4%) of the undergrads reported earnings in excess 
of $2000. 

Undergraauates , both self-supporting a: ing at home, reported earnings 

of $620 and $570 respectively, somewhat ti. . .aan the $500 reported by dependent 
undergraduates living away from home. The difference is probably attributable to 
the former groups being more consistently available for work including work during 
vacation periods when the dependent student living away returns to his family home. 
Significantly fewer students (146 vs 482) are employed in College Work-Study jobs 
during the summer period. Non-white students participating in the summer College 
Work-Study program are again overrepresented (13% vs 11.2%); Some interesting dif- 
ferences might be noted. \\Tiereas the Blacks report almost double representation in 
the summer vs academic year participation (4.1% summer vs 2.5% academic), the 
Oriental/Asian group is significantly underrepresented during the summer program 
(.7% summer vs 3.1% term and 3.9% of total survey). American Indians and Chicanos 
participated in term-time rather than in summer employment, on the College Work-Study 
Program. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 3 TEACHING OR RESEARCH 

IVo hundred and fifteen students reported average earnings of $1700 on term-time 
assistantships . This overall average was a product of a large number of stipends 
over $2500 earned principally by self-supporting graduate students. The average 
earnings of all undergraduates was $1010, significantly below the overall average of 
all students reporting assistantship support; 42.5% of the recipients were graduate 
students as were 84.3% of those reporting stipends in excess of $2500. 
An analysis of assistantships by ethnic background reveals that each of the ethnic 
minorities with the exception of American Indians (4.2% vs 2.9% of survey), are under 
represented in these programs. However, those respondents describing themselves as 



"Other" were overrepresented (5,1% vs 2.5% of survey). Blacks approximate the 
survey representation (1.9% vs 2%); however, not one Chicano reports having re- 
ceived an assistantship . 

Among the undergraduate respondents , self-supporting students who make up 14% of 
the recipients, report earnings of $1330 as contrasted with $2600 reported by self- 
supporting graduate students. 

Most holders (52.6%) of assistantships do not apply for other financial aid; however, 
27.4% V7ere aided and 16.7% were denied additional assistance. 

Summer assistantships overall show less minority par ticipation . than during the aca- 
demic year. The most dramatic differences can be seen in the Indian and Black re- 
sp^.ndent groups, VTherein 4,2% (2.9% of survey) American Indians report earnings for 
term-time assistantships, no Indians report earnings for the summer; however, the 
Black respondents report precisely the contrary indicating a 1.9% recipient group 
during the regular academi": year, but 5,7% (2% of survey) in the summer assistant- 
ship program. The Chicanos again are unrepresented in the summer program, and the 
participation of the Oriental/Asian group diminished from 3,3% to 2.3% during the 
summer. The average summer earnings were generally much lower than for term-time 
employment, $1020 as opposed to $1700 earnings during the year. Again the greatest 
percentage of suiimier recipients were graduate students (40,9%) with average earnings 
of $1280, The average earnings of undergraduate recipients was $540. 

ON-CAI-IPUS EMPLOYMENT ( NON-WORK- STUDY ) 

Average earnings of $490 were reported by 751 students employed on campus in non- 
Work-Study jobs during the academic year. However, 51,5% indicated earnings under 
$400 suggesting that most term-time jobs are of short duration. Only 8% reported 
earnings over $1000 for the same period. Almost all (99.5%) of the jobs went to 
undergraduates with 80,2% going to dependent undergraduates living away from home. 
However, this same group reports the smallest, average earnings ($440). Self-sup- 
O rting undergrads represented 11.1% of the recipient population with average earn- 
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ings of $830. Self-supporting graduates average $1250. Those students living nt 
home were 8,3% of the recipients reporting average earnings of $630. Again the 
majority (52.3%) of students holding jobs on campus did n<^" pply for financial 
aid. However, 28.1% identified themselves as applying and receiving aid and 13.6% 
applied for aid but were denied. The summer on-cair.pus work force was less than a 
third the size of the term-time ; -? but recipients reported higher average earn- 

ings ($520) although 47.7% stil i ued earnings under $400. The graduate student 
group V7as better represented during the summer program (6.4% vs .5% during term-time) 
and their reported earnings were on the average comparable to the undergraduate, re-* 
spondents. Dependent undergrads living away from home report the s lallest summer 
earnings ($460). Undergrads living away from home report the smallest summer earn- 
ings ($460), Undergrads living away from home only constituted 61.9% of the summer 
work force although they represented 80.2% during term emplo^^ment. 

OTHER EMPLOYMENT ( OFF-CAI'IPUS ) 

Dependent undergraduates living at home are the most likely group to seek off-campus 
term--time employment (12.2% vs 8.6% of survey sample). The other groups of under- 
graduate and graduate recipients are underrepresented for term-time off- camp us em- 
ployment. The average earnings reported for off-campus employment was $750, sub- 
stantially higher than for those employed on campus term-time. Self-supporting 
undergrads and graduate students reported the highest average earnings of $850. 
Dependent recipients, both undergraduates and graduates, indicated earnings of $700. 
In all, 1282 students worked off campus during the school year (30.3% of survey pop- 
ulation) with an overall mean of $750. As expected, more students (2 129 or 50. 3% 
of survey) report of f-campus summer earnings. Minority students who had reported 
working more often than whif. es in on-campus jobs (25.2% vs 11.2% of survey) are under- 
represented in the summer off -campus job population (10.2% vs 11.2% of survey). This 
may very likely be indicative of the continuing difficulties encountered by non-white 



students in getting summer jobs in the open market. Chicano students reported the 
smallest average earnings ($460) while the Blacks reported the highest average 
($2140) vs $1010 for whites and $870 for Asians, 

Graduate students were again underrepresented in the summer employed off-campus 
population (2,2% vs 4,9% of survey). The average summer earnings were $1000 with 
self-supporting students reporting the highest average earnings. Self-supporting 
undergrads repoi . i. ^ .earnings at $1540 with graduate self-supporting 

second at $1180, Dependent students' earnings at both the graduate and undergraduate 
levels ranged from $830 to $1080, 

TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 

In all, 3240 students (76,6% of survey group) report some earnings during the summer 
and school year of 1971-72, Of the respondents, 24,2% report aggregate earnings of 
under $600 while 12,1% earned more than $3000 per year. Students who did not apply 
for aid earned more on the average than did those who were also aid recipients 
($1560 vs $1390), There v/as no noticeable change in employment patterns by the 
reported family incomes of students. Slight variations occur at the extremes of 
the spectrum with low-income recipients and very high income students underrepre- 
sented in the total employment picture, Hov/ever, though underrepresented students 
coming from the lowest income group report theihighest earnings, their average 
$1840 earnings is significantly higher than in any other category , Tlie average of 
all other groups is $1490. 
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• EARNINGS PATTERN OF SELECTED SUB-POPUI^MIOMS - 





OF SURVEY 


WORKING 


Ei\RNINGS 




51.0% 


49.5% 


$1,880 




ZiQ n 


AO 


i 5 UoU 


UNDERGRADUATE AT HOME 


8.6 


8.5 


1,430 


UNDERGRADUATE LIVING 
AiJAY "PT^nM 




Aft 'X 
Do • O 


1 oon 
X , /zu 


UNDERGRADUATE SELF-- 
. SUPPORTING 


19.6 


18.6 


2,320 


GRADUATE DEPENDENT 


1.9 


1.4 


2,420 


GRADUATE SELF-SUPPORTING 


3.0 


3. 2 


3,400 



There were only marginal differences in the percentages of students working by the 
ethnic representation among employment respondents. Average earnings among ethnic 
groups did vary considerably. Generally, the Blacks reported the highest earnings 
at $1880; Chicanos at the other end of the spectrum earned about $700 less than 
Blacks at $1170. The only ethnic group reporting smaller earnings were the Asian/ 
Orientals at $1110. \^Jhites, Indians and "Other** reported approximately comparable 
average earnings of $1540, $1530 and $1470 respectively. 

Students carrying an academic load of from one-half to three-quarters of a full 
course schedule represented 6.1% of those employed and reported annual earnings of 
$1900 substantially higher than the $1500 average for full-time s tudents , suggesting 
that these students spend more time working than do full-time students. Graduate 
students, self-supporting students and men all earn substantially more than depend- 
ent undergraduates and women. • 

Total earnings of approximately $4 ,960 , 440 were reported by 3240 students for aver- 
age annual earnings of $1530 for those employed or about $1170 per head for the 4230 
students in the survey population. 
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TOTAL SELF-HELP 

In all, 79.5% (3322) of the survey population report working or borrowing to help 
meet educational expenses during the 1971-72 school year. Of this group, 19.5% 
report total self-help of under $600 vjhile 16. A% report self-help over $3000 for 
the year. 

There are no appreciable differences in the probability of students reporting self- 
help by ethnic background, dependency status or class level. Men are somewhat more 
likely to work than are women and thus report higher .average self-help ($2050 vs 1400) . 
Black students report $2000 in average self-help as compared to $1770 for whites-. 
$1960 for Chicanos and $1320 for Asians, while Indians report $1970. 
Self-supporting graduate students report $3590 in self-help as compared to $2470 
for dependent students (graduate) and $2550 for undergraduate self-supporting stu- 
dents. Dependent undergraduates reported self-help in the $1460-1630 range. 

TOTAL AID 

Total aid excludes all employment except College Work-Study and all federal and 
state benefits and personal savings and parental support. It does include the full 
range of student loans and also all fellowships , grants and. scholarships including 
those not based on financial need. 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF AID RECIPIENTS 





AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


BLACK 


WHITE 


CHICANO ■ 


ASIAN 


OTHER 


PERCENTAGE OF SURVEY 


2.9% 


2.0% 


88.2% 


.5% 


3.9% 


2.5 


PERCENTAGE OF SURVEY 
POPULATION RECEIV- 
ING AID 


3.3 


2.1 


87.4 


.7 


3.4 


■ 3,0 


AVERAGE TOTAL AID 


$1,610 


$1,820 


$1,440 


$1,940 


$1,300 


$2,090 
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Non-white students represent 12.6% of the aided population (11.8% of survey) and 
consistently report higher total aid than the white population. The highest figure 
reported is the $2090 for "Other" and $1820 for Blacks. As total aid normally 
bears an inverse relationship to family income, it would be normal for non-whites 
with lower family incomes to need and receive more aid more often. 

Of the students reporting aid, 11.1% had total aid in excess of $3000 while 58% had 
aid below the $1470 mean for all aid recipients. Of the 226 respondents with Lotal 
aid over $3000, 31.8% were graduate students and 42.0% were undergraduates living 
away. from home. 

Lower division aid recipients averaged $1380 in total, upper division recipients 
$1350 and graduates $3190. 

Total aid of $2,989,320 was reported by 2033 recipients during the 1971-72 school 
year. If to this we add the $4,165,340 of non-'..'ork-Study and off-campus earnings 
reported, we get student-directed or instituted resources of $7,154,660, an average 
of §1690 per student in the survey population. ; 
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CHAPTER VI - PART D 



AID APPLICANT PROFILE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



■PARENTAL INCO?-tE AW SUFPORT M AID APPLICANT STATUS 











APPLICANT 


APPLICANT 






APPESCANT 


APPLIC>\NT 


BUT NO 


DENIED AID 




NON-AID 


AID 


BUT 


FUNDS 


NO REASON 




APPLICANT 


GRi\NT£D . 


INELIGIBLE 


AVAILABLE 


GIVEN 


AVERAGE FAMILY I3iC0l>IE 


12,750 




11,600 


11,120' 


10,920 


PARENTAL SUPPORT' . 


480 


210 


520 


270 . 


580 


SUPPORT AS A PEREEKTAGE 












OF INCOME 


3.8% 


2.4% 


4 . 5% 


2 . 4% 


.5.3% 


NUMBER OF RESFONT^EKH'S 


8,574 


1.659 


411 


198 


133 



If, as with the four-year public aaS ir^epenaaTit segments, we describe as potentially 
neediest, students ffirom families with it;icoraes below $7^5005 then of the aided popu- 
lation 47,3% are V7itliirx this neediest: c^egGery as are 2:5.7% of the non-applicant 
population and approximately 26% of the appJiSed but non-awarcled group. At the op- 
posite end of the income spectrum 11% of the .aided p/opulation reported annual family 
incomes in excess of: $15,000 and of :this 1.3% osn excess of $25,000. This high parental 
income may be expla±i?ied ±m- part by .53 .1% of tfee grant recipients declaring themselves 
to fee primariHy self-supporting. As such, the parental income is reported but is not 
a source of support. 

Many students should on tSie basis of family 3''x.ome dei»nstrste a need for. financial 
aid. Of/the 7i.l% of the students who have r^fevex applied for aid, 43% have not re- 
ceived any support frmn their parents rluring Mi^ 1971-72 academic year. As such, 
this student papulation must be relylt)|; heavily ^on the xerraining financial resources: 
employtiEient, be^^eflts, and loaiiis. 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF AID RECIPIENTS 





AM, INDIAN 


BLACK 


CAUCASIAN 


CHI GANG 


ORIENTAL 


OTHER 


AVERAGE FAMILY 
INCOME 


$7,760 


$9,680 


$12,370 


$7,050 


$9,640 


$10,600 


PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL SURVEY 
POPULATION 


3.9% 


2.3% 


88,2% 


1.2% 


2.1% 


2.2% 


PERCENTAGE OF 
• AID POPULATIOl 


6 • 3/o 


3.0% 


83.4% 


2.7% 


1.4% 


3.2% 



The assumption that lower incomes of non-white families would indicate a higher 
priority for financial aid is seemingly confirmed V7ith the responses to this survey. 
Of the American Indian applying for aid, 76.8% report receiving aid. The same is 
true with the Chicanos: Of those applying for aid, 90.7% report receiving aid. 
With an increase in average family income the percentage receiving. awards decreases • 

WTTth ?^vpr;qa#a f ?^Tm* Tv nnnapip for "Rl arkQ ?inn1vin<? for ;qirl of f\f{C\ . 11 .9^7. rpnor^ 

receiving aid. -One outstanding variance is the Orientals: With average family 
incomes similar to that of the Blacks, only 43.9% of Oriental aid applicants re- 
ported receiving aid. 

Within our "potentially*' needy student category, family income below $7,500, fall 
56.2% of the American Indian respondents, 56,4% of the Blacks, 68.8% of the Chicanos, 
37.7% of *the Asians, and 40% of the "other." The difference between these and the 
24.9% of the American Indians, 21.4% of the Blacks, 36.3% of the Chicanos, 9.7% 
of the Asians and 15.6% of the "others"- receiving aid are "neediest" students 
without financial aid. 

While only 14.2% of the community college respondents report themselves to be 
recipients of aid awarded through the institution's aid office, 26.9% of the survey 
population report through other questions on aid programs receiving one form or 
another of financial aid. The difference reflects the large number of outside aid 
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and loan programs and is also doubtlessly influenced by st.vdent perceptions of 
what comprises student aid. 



■TYPES OF ASSISTAi^JCE EECfilVED 
GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
SWIMARY 





NO. OF RECIPIENTS 


AVERAGE AWARD 


TUITION AND FEE WAIVERS 


1030 


430 


STATE NEED GRANT 


250 


370 


FEDERAL GRANTS (NURSING AND HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS - SCHOLARSHIPS AJTO 
. EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS) 


420 


510 


(EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 
ALONE 


(300) 


(440) 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
GPu-^'TS 


100 


41 0 


INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


230 


410 


OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 


450 


450 ■ 


. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


129 


1147 


TUITION 


WAIVERS 





Tuition Waivers are the largest single grant program within the public sector 
with 8% of the survey population reporting receipt of a tuition waiver. 
The chief beneficiaries of the tuition waiver program appear to be the self- 
supporting students (36.5% of the waivers) followed by dependent students liv- 
ing away from home C36,0% of the waivers) and the dependent students living at 
home (23.4% of the waivers). The self-supporting student, 37.1% of the survey 
population, and the dependent student, living away from home , 32.4% ofathe 
survey population, are overrepresented in this program. The group least likely 



to rPiceive waivers were dependent students living at home (23.4% of the recipients 
versus 30.4% of the survey population). 

As tuition waivers are need based, there is a higher representation of .low income 
minority students, 19.9% of the recipient group versus 11.8% of the survey popu- 
lation. 

WASHINGTON STATE NEED GRMT 

The new State Need Grant Program was in its second year at the time of this survey. 
Grants were directed to dependent undergraduate students. According to the re- 
ported data 54.3% of tie grant recipients were dependent students living away from 
home while only 15.5% were dependent students living at home. Self-supporting 
students (30.2% of the recipients and 50.7% of the survey population) reported 
average grants of $580. The average grant of the dependent living at home is $270 
higher than that of the dependent away from home ($480 to $210 respectively). 

FEDERAL GRANTS 

Of the total federal grants reported, 298 were /Educational Opportunity Grants (EOG) 
with an average amount of $440. .Nursing and Health Professions Scholarships ac- 
counted for 117 awards with an average stipend of $670. 

Federal grants, particularly E.O.G.'s are directed by law to low income/disadvantagec 
students. Non-whites comprise 20.7% of the federal grant recipients with average 
awards of $550 for American Indians, $540 for Blacks, $600 for Chicanos, and $430 
for students from Oriental/Asian backgrounds as compared to a $490 for White re- 
cipients . 
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LAW E:;FORCE^ENT EDUCATION PROGR^Ut GRANTS 
Grants under this program are designed for students entering into law en- 

i 

forcement: fields or for practitioners in the field who wish to continue their 
education. 88.9% are Caucasian (88,2% of the survey population), while 4,0% are 
American Indian (3.9% of the survey population) and 5.1% are Black (2,3% of the 
survey population). Not surprisingly, 65% are self-supporting. 

, INSTITUTIONAL. GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS^ 

Included in this category are the full range of institutional awards including 
Institutional Educational Opportunity Program grants and traineeships . The re- 
cipients within this category of aid comprise 1,8% of the survey population and 16.5% 
of those receiving grant and scholarship aid of some sort. The average award is 
$405 with 70.5% of the awards being less than $400. Of this group only 48.9% 
report themselves .as having been granted aid by the institution's aid office. 

OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS, GRANTS, AND FELLOWSHIPS 

This category includes all other non-institutional awards reported by survey re- 
spondents. This category of aid is somewhat similar to the previous category with 
62.9% of the recipients having aid amounting to $400 or less. While both the de- 
pendent at home and dependent away from home reported as receiving the same per- 
centage of this category of grant aid (38.0% to 37.3% respectively) the dependent at 
home is receiving $300 less of an average grant aid than th3 dependent away from 
home ($290. as compared to $590). The self-supporting student is obtaining 21.2% 
of this aid which is averaging $480. 



BUHEAU of INDIAN AFFAIRS (BIA) 

Of the 129 students who reported receipt of BIA awards » 86 identified them- 
selves as American Indians while 32 identified themselves as Caucasians, 5 as 
Blacks, 1 as Chicano, 1 as Asian and 3 as "other'\ 

Self-supporting students comprise 43.4% of the recipient group with average awards 
of $1,360 while dependents living av7ay from home representing 40. 3% . of the re~- 
cipients report stipends of $850. Dependents at home, with reported average grants 
of $1,260 comprise the remaining 15.5%. 

• TOTAL GRAI-TTS AND SCHOLARSllIPS 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF RECIPIENTS 





AM. INDIAN 


BLACK 


CAUCASIAI'] 


CHICANO 


ORIENTAL 


OTHER 


PERCEMT*i?E OF 
SURVEY 
POPULATION 


3.9% 


2 . 3% 


88.2% 


1,2% 


2.1% 


2.2% 


•PERCENTAGE OF 
RECIPIENTS 


7.1% 


3.1% 


83.1% 


2.2% 


1.9% 


2.5% 


AVERAGE AWARD 


$1,1A0 


$1,190 


$600 


$970 


$860 


$880 ; . 



Both the higher percentage receiving grants and the higher average awards reflect ^ 
generally lower family incomes and the greater financial need of non-white students, 



TOTAL GRMv^TS BY DEPENDENCY STATUS AND CLASS LEVEL 



UNDERGRADUATES 
DEPENDENT DEPENDENT SELF 
AT HOME AWAY SUPPORTING 



■GRADUATES 
SELF 

■DEPENDENT SUPPORTING 
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PERCENTAGE OF 
SURVEY 

POPULATION • 

PERCENTAGE OF 
KECIPIENTS 

AVERAGE TOTAL AWARD 



28.9. 

26.3 

$480 



30.9 

35,3 
$660 



' 36.1 

. 35.1 

$790 



1.1 
.3 

$1,180 



3.0 

3.0 

$1,460 



The dependent living away from home student is more likely to receive a grant 
or scholarship than are self-supporting or dependent living at home stridents. 
However, the self-supporting student does report the highest average stipend 
of the three . undergraduate classification. The large average grants reported 
by students in the ^^other" category probably represents older students engaged 
in a specific trade or skill programs that carry substantial stipends. 



ACADEMIC PERrOPuMMCE OF GRANT , SCHOLARSHIP RECIPIENTS 





MOSTLY A'S 


MOSTLY B'S 


MOSTLY C'S 


ALt STUDENTS 


19.9% 


58 . 8% 


20.9% 


GRANT RECIPIENTS 


22.3% 


59.6% 


18.2% 



IvTiile many scholarship program.^ reward academic excellence as v/as reflected in the 
four-year public section of this study, it is not surprising to f ind- somev7hat less 

a t>kc:v/iug Lowai.u£j ui^iitix. academic .achievers in uhe coirnnuniizy college recipient 
group. The number of B and C students receiving awards is a clear indication that : 
generally grant programs at the community college level are primarily concerned with 
the financial need of the recipients and require only normal academic progress. 

SUM-IARY 

In all, 2,010 students reported receiving grant or scholarship assistance with an 
approximate average total award of $680. Stipends of $400 or less were held by 
51.3% of the recipients with 65% of the grants being $600 or less. The dollar 
value of all grants and scholarships reported was approximately $1,323,080. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL BENEFITS 



Slrt'C-IARY 



PROGRAM 




NWIBER OF RECIPIENTS 


A\Ti:PvAGE AMOUNT 


G. I. BILL 




1,800 




SOCIAL SECURITY 




520 


750 


WELFARE 




■ 230 


1,150 


STATE VOCATIONAL 


REHABILITATION 


280 


810 


OTHER FEDERAL OR 


STATE BENEFITS 


410 


1,020 



G.I. BILL 



G, I, Bill benefits are by far the most important single benefit program with 13.9% 
of , the total survey population reporting themselves to be G.I. Bill recipients. 
Given the soraewh'at older average age of the veterans, it is not surprising that 84% 
of the recipients .are self-supporting students. Most (81.7%) G.I. Bill recipients 
do not apply tor additional financial assistance but 10.9% do report themselves as 
aid awarded students. 

The ethnic background of G.I. Bill recipients is almost identical to that of the 
total survey population, 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Of the reporting Social Security recipients, 74.8% did not apply for additional 
financial assistance. The average benefit received by the non-aid applicant group 
($750) was lower than that reported by the successful aid applicant ($770) who com- 
prised 13.4% of the recipients. White students (88,2% of the survey population) 
represented 87.6% of the recipient group and reported the lowest average benefit ($740), 

TOLFARE 

Within the community college segment, 225 students reported receiving welfare be- 
nefits during the 1971-72 school year. Of the recipient group 76% were self-sup- 
porting students with an average benefit of $1,270. Dependent students living 



away from home with an average grant of $670 received about $120 more than the 
dependent at home, each V7ith about equal representation. UTiile 67,1% of the 
recipients reported that they had not applied for financial aid this may be due 
in large part to the Department of Public Assistance policy restricting outside aid 
to only educationally related costs. Kith the low tuition and fees charged in 
this sector, many welfare recipients may not feel additional resources are necessary 
or coupled with training grants these educationally-related costs raay be fully met. 

STATE VOCATIONAL RElliVBILITATION AND EMPLOYMENT- SECURITY 

About 2% of the survey population reported benefits under these programs. Most 

of those reporting were self-supporting students (70.2%) V7ith average benefits 

of approximately $880. Dependent students living at home comprise the next largest • 

group with only 16.3% and average grants of $530. Dependents living away from 

home had average grants of $730. Again the majority of recipients (76.2%) did 

not apply for financial aid and the average benefits for non~applicants ($840) 

was higher than the $640 average reported by the 13.8% of the recipients who applied 

for and were awarded supplementary financial assistance." 

OTHER FEDERAL OR STATE BENEFITS 

Of those reporting to be beneficiaries of other state and federal benefits pro- 
grams, 44.5% reported stipends under $400 for the year while 17.2% received stipends 
over $2,000, Self-supporting students comprised 52.3% of the recipient population 
(32»8% of the survey population) with average benefits of $1,320 while dependent 
students (42.8% of the recipients) reported average benefits of $660. 
The majority of recipients in the category (75.5%) did not seek additional 
financial aid and the average stipend they reported ($1,100) was considerably 
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higher than the $800 reported by the 18*8% who received additional financial 
assistance. 

TOTAL BENEFITS 

In all, 2,802 students (21.7%' of the survey popul^ition) reported receiving 

some sort of federal or state benefit stipend. 0 this group, appro xiEaitely 400 

students received benefits under two or more programs. 

There does appear to be some correlation betwep.n family income and benefits 
received. Students from families with incomes under $6000 per year comprise 22.1% 
of the survey population but are 27.2% of the benefit recipients. Conversely, students 
with family incomes over $18,000 per year are 18,5% of the survey population but 
only 11.8% of the benefit recipients.; ^ 

The aggregate dollars made available to the 2,802 recipients in the- survey totaled 
approximately i?:3,143,/Ub ot which ^Z,yUb,yi4 is attributable to G.i. bill benelits. 



EDUCATION.\L LOANS 
SUM>LARY 



PROGRAM 


NUlffiER OF BORROWERS 


AVERAGE Al'IOUlNfT BORROWED 


FEDERAL LOANS (NURSING, HEALTH PRO- 
FESSIONS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE STU- 
DENT LOANS) 


669 


659 


(N.D.S.L. LOANS . ONLY)- 


(491) 


(583) 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION LOANS 


95 


471 


FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOANS 


564 


1017 


INSTITUTIONAL LONG-TERM LOANS 


64 _ 


643 


OTHER LOANS 


(8) 


682 
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PEDERAL LOMS 

Of the 669 federal loans ' reported by the survey respondents ^ 178 si:^^ Nursing or 
Health Professions loans vjith an average amount borrowed of approjdLmately $870. 
The National Defense Student Loan is the largest of the campus based federal 
loan programs and 491 recipients reported an average loan of $580 under this 
program. Non-white students - (11. 8% of the survey . population) are 17.5% of the 
borrowers v;ith Airrerican Indian and Chicanov students borrowing with a frequency 
two and four and one*-half times their respective representation in the survey 
population. Dependent living away from home students are over-represented in 
the borrov;ing population (52.8% of the borrowers versus 23.4% of the survey pop- 
ulation) . Averages loans are the largest for self-supporting students (over $730) 
and least for dependents living av;ay ($620) . 

LAW i-;Ni^'U>lL'i!.Mh:NT KDUCATiON FKOGKAM LOANS (L.E.E.F. ) 

Ninty-five students report borrowing an average of $470 under this program with 
59 of the 95 recipients reporting themselves as self-supporting students. Of the 
borrowers, 83 are \^hite and 81 are full-time students. 

FEDERALLY-INSURED STUDENT LOANS (F.I.S.L. ) 

As previously noted, the non-white students were overrepresented in the borrowing 
population under the campus based federal loan programs. Conversely, they re- 
present only 7.3% of the F.I.S.L. borrowers (but 11.8% of the survey population). 
Non-white students also report average F.I.S.L. loans that range from $70 to $270 
below the $1,020 average reported by White students. 

Self-supporting students represent 44% of the borrowers and report average loans 
of $1,010, Dependent students living at home are least likely to borrow and report 
an average loan of $1050. Dependent students living: away :£rom home :3seport loans 



BORROWING PA^TERJSPOR SELECTED SUE-POPULATIONS 



vuonuiiiiuea j 


PERCENTAGE G!F 
b U K- ' 1 
POI=li-ATION 


percent/lge of 

BORROWING 
POPULATION 


AWRi%GE LOAl^ 


UNDERGRADUATE 








DEPENDENT AT HOME 




15.0% 


$ 950 


DEPENDENT AWAY FROM HQMIE 




43.3/0 


760 


SELF SUPPORTING 




38.6% 


720 


GRADUATE 








DEPENDENT 


1.-1% 


.2% 


2,680 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


3.0% 


3.0% 


1,120 


ETHNIC BACKGROUND 








AMERICAI^ INDIAN 


3.9% 


5.4% 


610 


BLACK 


2.3% 


2.1% 


850 


CAUCASIAN 


88.2% 


86 . 7% 


890 


ailCANO 


.6% 


2.2% 


980 


. ORIENT AI. /ASIAN 


2.1% 


.5% 


1,060 


OTHER 


2.2% 


2.7% 


1,150 



As the table indicates, the borrowing population is about equal in men to women with 
the average loan for men being somewhat greater. Dependent students living away 
from home are slightly more relient on loans' than self-supporting students and a 
great deal more so than dependents at home. While about one-half of the dependent 
students living at home borrow those that do average $180 and $230 more than the 
dependent away from homie and the self-supporting respondents • 

American Indian and Chicano students are more likely to borrow than I^iite, Asians, 
and Blacks, with Asian and ^'others" borrowing the highest average amounts and American 
..Indian and Blacks taking ±ffe smalliESt average loans. 



The 1,424 responding borrowers represent 11% of the total sur ay population. 

Of those borrowing, approximately 149 students report borrowing under tv70 or more 

programs. Loans under $400 accounted for 21.8% of the totals while 5,5% of the 

respondents indicated total loans in excess of $2000 during the school year. 

Most borrowers (52,5%) reported themselves as aid recipients and the great majority 

(92,3%) were full-time students. 

During the 1971-72 academic year, approximately $1^251,700 was borrowed by the 
students in the survey population with an average loan of $880. 



STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
TERM-TIME SUMl^lARY 



PROGRAM 


NUl-IBER EMPLOYED 


AVERAGE EARNINGS 


COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


1120 


$ 520 


A55I5TAiNT5Hi?S , xEAOtiiwG UK 
RESEARCH 


330 


1,560 


ON-CAMPUS EMPLOYl'IENT (NON- 
■ WORK -STUDY) 


1010 


490 


OFF-CAl-IPUS EI'IPLOY>IENT , 


4060 


810 


SUMMER EIlPLOYl-IENT SWE-IARY* 


PROGRAM 


NUMBER EMPLOYED 


AVERAGE EARNINGS 


COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


389 


$ 497 


ASSISTMTSHIPS , TEACHING OR 
RESEARCH 


134 


1,045 


ON-CAMPUS EMPLOYl-IENT (NON- 
WORK STUDY) 


286 


53.8 


OFF-CAl-lPUS EMPLOYMENT 


;5683 


1,127 



The summer earnings question asked for the net return from 
summer earnings that was available for school-year expenses. 
Most students apparently responded accurately but there were 



''^ (Continued) 

indications that some of the. responses gave total gross earn-- 
ings. The average used for the analysis are called summer 
earnings but. they are an understatement of gross earnings 
and an overstatement of savings derived from summer earnings, 

COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRA^I 

Of the students indicating term-time v;ork~study earnings, 43,8% earned less than 
$400 during the school year. By law, priority for work-study jobs is given 
to students from low income families . It is therefore not surprising that 15,9% 
of those employed were non-v7hite* All minority groups were overrepresented in the 
work-study population except students from Chicano and Asian backgrounds. These 
latter two groups had employment percentages that equalled their percentage of the 
suxvey population. 

Self-supporting and dependent students avJay from home reported earnings of $580 
and $500 respectively, which is not significantly higher than the $550 reported 
by dependent students living at home. Considerably more dependent students away 
from home work than do dependent students living at home (42.6% to 24.9% respectively). 
Significantly fev/er students (389 versus 1122) are employed in college work-study 
jobs during the summer. Non-white students repeat the same pattern as they demon- 
strate during the term by being generally overrepresented in the college work-study 
population. 

Self-supporting students who were 31.1% of the term-time work force are 41.4% of 
the summer work force. 

ASSISTAHTSHIPS, TEACHING OR RESEARCH 

In all, 327 students reported term-time assistant ships with approximate average 
earnings of $1160^ 

This overall average was a product of a large number of stipends over $2500 per year 



(35.5%) and U .5% over $3000 per year. The distribution of assistantships by 
dollar amounts shov7s an interesting pattern v;ith a steadily decreasing percentage 
of awards down to the $1500 level then a mirror image increase from that point on. 

AMOUNT OF GRMT PERCENT OF TOTAL 

$1 to $200 20.2% 

$201 to $400 12.2 

$401 to $600 8.6 

$601 to $1000 8.3 

$1001 to $1500 1.8 

$1501 to $2000 6.1 

$2001 to $2500 7.3 

$2501 to $3000 11.0 

$3001 and above 24.5 

An analysis of assistantships by ethnic background of those employed reveals that 

Caucasians provide the overall thrust of this decrease-increase pattern with 

American Indians adding to the lower stipends and Asians to the higher. /Vmerican. 

survey population) • Blacks and Chicanos show the same representation as they do the 
survey population, but VJliites , Asians and ''others" are underrepresented. Is^ile the 
Asians are underrepresented all are receiving in excess of $1000 and five out of the 
six are in excess of $3000, 

From the undergraduate respondents, self-supporting students (22% of the recipients) 
report average earnings of $1000 as contrasted with the $2640 average for graduate 
students (42.2% of recipients and 3.5% of the survey population) and a $370 average 
for dependents at home (15,5% of recipients) and $630 for dependents away from home 
(18,3% of recipients) • 

Most (70%) holders of assistantships do not apply for other financial aid but 19.6% 
did consider themselves aid applicant recipients and 10,4% were aid applicants 
denied additional assistance. . 
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i;-Simuner assistantships shov7 an interesting shiift -with the Caucasians and Asians 
jB^creasiig vjhlle the "other" remains fairly constant and American Indians, Blacks, 
2:tid Chicanos dropping, in some cases, radically. 

ETHNIC B/^CKGROUND 
OF ASSISTAI^ITSKip RECIPIENTS 





AlffiRICAl\^ 
INDIAN 


BLACKS 


■ CAUCASIA>s^S 


CHIC/lNO . 


ASIAN 


OTHERS 


TERM-TIME 


6.3 


3.2 


84.1 


1.3 


: 1.8 


3.2 


SUI-C'IlilR 


0.7 


1.5 


88.8 


.7 


5.2 


3.0 



Siummer assistantships shift from the self-supporting undergraduate to the dependent 
undergraduates and the .special student group graduate. Graduate average awards 
drop from tenn-time by about $1000 to $1540 for graduate dependent and $1710 for 
graduate self -supporting , The self-supporting undergraduate average also dropped 
$430 from $1010 to $580. 

ON~CAMPUS EMPLOYMENT, NON-WORK-STUDY 

Most term-time jobs consisting of seemingly rather short working periods with 50.6% 
of the respondents indicating earnings of under $400 and only 8.5% reported earnings 
of over $1000 for the school year. Most of the jobs in this category went to de- 
ipendent students living away from home (61.5%) of the working students but- with only 
$10 more in average earnings than that of the lowest (dependent at home with $450). 
Self-supporting undergraduates were 16.6% of those employed and averaged $590. 
Comparable figures for dependent graduate and self-supporting graduate were *3%, 
$820 and 2.1%, $1130 respectively. Again, the majority (70.1%) of the students 
."holding jobs on campus did not apply for financial aid. The summer on-campus work 
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force (286 students) is more than one-third of the size as the term-tiniG work 
force (1006) but the earnings pattern (56.0% under $440) remains much the same. 
Undergraduate dependent away from home students are a larger portion of the summer 
respondents (53*4%) but their summer earnings are lower ($500) than those reported 
by the self-supporting ($770) but the same as dependent at home undergraduates. 

OTH ER EMPL0YT>1ENT (OFF CAMPUS)^ 

-Dependent undergraduates living at home are most likely to be working off-campus 
(41.5% and 28.9% of the v7orking and survey population respectively). Average earnings 
ranged from a low of $630 for dependent graduates through dependent undergraduate at 
home ($780) , and self-supporting undergraduates ($940) to the high of $1020 for self- 
supporting graduates. In all, 4057 students worked off caupus during the school 
year (31.3% of the population surveyed) with an overall mean of $83.0. 
i.*^ , itiwi-*- oi-uuoitL-o y^^^yj^^iy •+-t/o yji. Lilt: t>ux.vey pupuxciLxuii; teport Oii.-campus 

summer earnings. Minority students v/ho had reported working more often than ^^rtiites 
in on-campus jobs are imderrepresented in the sumer off-campus job popula.tion. 
Probably an indication of the continuing difficulties encountered by non-white 
students in getting summer jobs in the open market. Chicane students also reported 
tiie smallest average term-time earnings ($140) while the Blacks who had obtained 
jobs reported the highest average (1580) versus $4 70 for Wiites and $640 for Asian 
students. " • 

Undergraduate dependent away students are overrepresented in summer employment with 
52.4% of the summer employed jobs (30.9% of the survey population) and the lowest 
income average ($500) but self-supporting students reported the highest average 
summer earnings ($770) . Dependent students at home and away reported average summer 
earnings of $500. 
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TOTAL EMPLOYIffiNT 

In all, 8,304 students (64.2% of the total population) reported some earnings 
during the summer and school year 1971-72. Of the respondents, 25.1% report 
aggregate earnings of under $600 v;hile 17.1% earned more than $3000 for the year. 
Students who did not apply for aid earned more ($1820 average) than did aid re- 
cipients ($1350 average). There was no noticeable change in employment patterns by 
the reported family incomes of students with the exception of the two highest range 
Students from the $15 ,000-$17 ,999 range worked 6.5% less than the average and the 
$18^000 and up range students are 3.8% above the average. Thus, students from 
families with over $18,000 per year income are more likely to work than students 
from under $6,000 per year income families although the latter do report higher 
earnings ($1730 average) than the former ($1610). 



\ 



EAKNING 


PATTEPA^S OF SELECTED 


SUB-?0?L'LATIONS 






PERCENTAGE OF 

SURVEY 

POPULATION 


PERCENTAGE OF 

WOPJCING 

POPULATION 


AVERAGE EARNINGS 




56.8 


60,6 


.$2,110 


WOMEN 


43.2 


39.4 


1,100 


UNDERGRADUATE 








LIVING AT HO^IE 


28.9 -■ 


9.1 


1,420 


LIVING AWAY FROM HOl-IE 


30.9- 


34.3 


1,280 


SEIF-SUPPORTING 


36.1 


20.4 


2,380 


GRADUATE 








• DEPENDENT 


1,1 


1.0 


1,890 


SELF-SUPPORTING 


3.0 


2.8 


3,240 
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There were little differences in the percentages of students working in different 
ethnic groups. Blacks v/ere underrepresented by .7% in the total working population 
as were Chicanos by .5% and Caucasian students overrepresented by 1.5%. All other 
groups were v/ithin ,2% of their representation in the total survey population. 
Average earnings, hovjever, did seem to ho. influenced by ethnic background as a con- 
siderable variance exists. Employed Black students reported annur^l earnings aver- 
aging $1560 as contrasted with $1720 for Chicanos, $1530 for Asian ^-nerican students, 
$1730 for VThites and $1840 for American Indians. _ 
Part-time students (11.2% of those employed) reported annual earnings of $2300 — 
substantially higher than the $1640 average for full-time students- As the table 
indicated graduate self-supporting students and men all earn substantially more than 
dependent, undergraduates and v/omen. 

Total earnings of approximately $14 ,291 ^ 000 were reported by 8304 students for 
average annual earnin:^s ot ^1/21 pius^ dollars for those employed of about $1110 
per head for the 12,931 students in the survey population. 

TOTAL SELF-HELP 

In all, 65.6% of the survey population report working or borrowing to help meet 
educational expenses during the 1971-72 school year. Of this group, 22.4% report 
total self-help of under $600 V7hile 19.0%. report self-help of over $3000 for the 
year . 

There are slight differences in the representation of students reporting self- 
help by ethnic background with I^Jhites at 89.7% (1.5% above their survey represen- 
tation) and Blacks and Chicane and Indians dropping slightly in their represen- 
tation. Men (55.1% reporting self-help and 56.8% of the survey population) are 
somewhat more likely to work than 'are women (36,5% reporting self-help and 43.2% 
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of the survey population) and thus men report higher average self-help ($2160 
versus $1230) • . 

With an average reported self-help of $1800 for the total survey population, Blacks 
reported $1540 in average self-help as compared to $1810 for ^^liites , $1620 for 
Chicanos, and $1520 and $1960 for Asian/American and American Indian students re- 
spectively. 

Self-supporting graduate students report $3290 in self-help as compared to $1770 
for dependent graduate students and $2420 for self-supporting undergraduates. 
Dependent undergraduates reported self-help in the $1410 to $1480 range. 

TOTAL AID ' . 

Total aid excludes all employment except college work-study and all federal and 
state benefits and personal savings and parental support. It does include the 
full range of student loans and also all fellowships, grants and scholarships in- 
cluding those not based on financial need. 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF AID RECIPIENTS 







A1>1. .INDIANS 


BLACK 


CAUCASIAJI 


CHICANO 


ASIAN 


OTHER 


PERCENT 
GROUP 
AID 


OF ETHNIC 
RECEIVING 


37.9% 


26.7% 


26.6% 


35.3% 


20.4% 


31.8% 


AVERAGE 


TOTAL AID 


$600 


$500 


$310 


$550 


$30C 


$300 



Hon-white Students represent 13.5% of the aided population (11.8% of the survey 
population) and consistantly report higher total aid ($350) than the majority \^ite 
population. The highest figure reported is the $1600 average for Black students 
but a good part of this would be a reflection of the higher total self-help reported 
by Blacks. As total aid normally bears an inverse relationship to family income, 
it would be norraal for non-v^hite students with lower family incomes to need and rc- 



ceive more aid, more often. 

Seven percent of the students reporting aid had total aid in excess of $3000 while 
59.5% had aid below the $1110 mean for all a.ld recipients. Of the 244 respondents 
With total .id over $3000, 85 (38. 8%) were in the special graduate student category 
and an additional 86 were self-supporting undergraduates^ 

The distribution between undergraduates dependent at home, dependent away, 
self-supporting and the graduate dependent and self-supporting were all constant 
to their survey representatic^a. 

Total aid of $3,874,630 was reported by 3475 recipients during the 1971-72 school 
year. If to this we add the $10,342,110 of non-work-study and off campus earnings 
reported, we get student directed or initiated resources of $4,216,730 an average 
of $1100 per student in the Purvey population.. 
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CHAPTER VII - PART A 



PROJECTING " STUDENT NEEDS 

Tlie measurement of the gap between student resources and student needs in the 
second part of this chapter is a straight forward analysis of the SRS responses. 
It, therefore, carries with it several limitations of the SRS format. 
Students were asked to report their costs and resources. If all students operated 
on a balanced budget, one would expect that the results would show resources equal 
to costs or a surplus of resources over costs. In fact, almost 30% of the respond- 
ents indicated a resource deficit. It is these students whose needs are project:d 
in Part B. 

Several cautions must be expressed to those vjho would interpret the reports. 
These are: 

A. No attempt was made to interpret student budgets. A student who had the 
resources to live at a subsistence level and reported resources equal to 
the bud^^et was not considered to have a need ^^p even thnu^h 'tr/qH^ m^y 
have been living belov; the poverty level. 

B. Similarly, studenf.s who reported budgets that indicated a high cost of 
living pattern and' a shortfall of resources to meet their costs were con- 
sidered to have gaps even though the living standard may have been higher 
than society could reasonably be expected to support. 

C. Perception differences where direct out-of-pocket expenses were reported 
rather than total costs and resources (including parental expenditures on 
both side of the ledger) were not adjusted; thus, underestimates of . both 
costs and resources do exist. 

D. No judgements were made on the type of resources reported by students. 
If a student had financed his education by excessive hours of work and 
heavy borrowing , he/she was not considered to have a deficit if resources 
approximated costs. 
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E. As previously noted, mid-points of dollar ranges were used in the analysis. 
Small deficits or surplusses ($200 - $300) may well result from the use of 
mid-points rather thau being indicative of actual conditions. 
In projecting actual needs for the purposes of legislation and financing, these 
cautions must be kept in mind. 

A. The identification of realistic budget standards for students, budgets that 
identify a living standard that society could reasonably be expected to 
support . 

B. The establishment of reasonable self --help expectations (loans and employment 
earnings) that would set the normal student contribution towards educational 
cos ts . 

C. The identification of the length of time over which society should assist 

a student in meeting college cos ts including the possibility of differential 

rinnnciai aid az different cj.ass levels. 
These assumptions, once identified, could be applied to the SRS data to produce pro- 
jections of the students need for financial assistance in paying for post-secondary 
education. 
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CHAPTER VII - PART R 
THE GAP IN FINMCIAL P.ESOURCES Aim AID ( SRS ) 

The analysis of the survey responses included a determination of individual and 
aggregate student financial needs remaining after all resources and financial aid 
were subtracted from college expense budgets. It is 'apparent from the results 
that the costs of attending college in Washington pose a real barrier to some stu- 
dents and disproportionate hardships to others. Although these students now in 
college are somehov^ making ends meet, the lack of financial resources results in 
unequal opportunities and unreasonable sacrifices for many needy students and their 
families. Without additional funds, a number of students indicate that they have 
no other recourse but to stop-out or drop-out of college, 

Twenty-eight percent of the total survey respondents showed a deficit in financial 
resources averaging $1080, with a median deficit of $535, As average deficit figures 
are exaggerated by graduate and self-supporting student data, medians were calculated 
to better represent the shortage of resources experienced by most students. Applying 
the median deficit against the entire survey population, there is a median per capita 
deficit of $180, or a total of almost $5 million dollars' additional in resources and 
aid required to fully meet the college costs of these students. Projecting these 
figures for the total Washington State Higher Education enrollment in September of 
1971, approximately $36 million dollars more in resources and aid would have been 
required to meet the need of every student. 

The private college respondents to the survey had the largest gaps between budgets 
and resources averaging $740 for 36% of the total. The public four-year institu- 
tions followed with 28% having median deficits of $680 and 26% of the community col- 
lege students had deficits of $550, 

When parental incomes are considered, the largest deficits ($780) are found for 20% 
of the total responding group, with income levels of less than $6000. Fifty-two 
percent are below $12,000 in income, with the large remainder apparently • representing 
a high proportion of the self-supporting population or those others unable to realize 
[]]ie support from their parents that might be expected. The pattern is similar for 



each segment of higher education. 



STUDENTS WITH FIMA.NCIAL DEFICITS (NEED AFTER ALL RESOURCES AND AID) 





PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


I:IDEPENDEMT 
INSTITUTIONS 


COI^njNITY 
■COLLEGES 


TOTAL 
SAMPLE 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




10,462 




4 , 230 




12,931 




27,623 




TOTAL RESPONDENTS WITH 
DEFICITS 


2,944 


28% 


1,505 


36% 


3,380 


26% : 


7,829 


28% 


AVERjVGE FINAiNCIAL DEFICIT 


$1,005 




$1,295 




$1,050 




$1,080 




MEDIAN FINA^ICIAL DEFICIT 


680 




740 




550 




635 




TOTAL PER CAPITA DEFICIT 


190 




265 




145 




180 




SEX MEDIANS MID PERCENTAGE 
^^FITH DEFICITS 


















MALE 


$ 490 


24% 


$ 875 


31% 


$ 500 


21% 


$ 565 


24% 


FEMALE 


540 


33 ■ 


780 


40 


640 


33 


625 


• 34 


KTHMTP RAfvcnnuMn /■t.nrnTAMo 
AND PERCENTAGE) 


















AMERICAN INDIAN 


■ $ 820 


39% 


$ 740 


42% . 


$ 500 


27% 


$ 670 


32% 


BLACK/NEGRO 


800 


39 


1,100 


39 


410 


32 


685 


35 


CAUCASIAN 


510 


27 


730 


35 


505 


26 


545 


27 


SPANISH AMERICAN 


790 


31 


310 


23 


510 


28 


575 


28 


ASIAN/ FILIPINO 


1, 120 


34 


750 


51- 


750 


33 


920 


36 


OTHER, 


480 


44 


690 


52 


. 510 


42 


720 


32 


APPLIED "FOR FINANCIAL AID 
(MEDIANS MD PERCENTAGE) 


















NO 


$ 490 


67% 


$ 730 


61% 


$ 510 


76% 


$ 540 


71% 


YES - GRANTED 


730 


21 


740 


30 


500 


16 






YES - INELIGIBLE 


480 


6 


675 


5 . 


• 870 


4 


650 


4 


YES - NO FUNDS 


820 


4 


1,240 


3 


1,590 


3 


1,190 


3 


■ YES - NO REASON 


505 


2 


675 


1 


150 


1 


440 


2 
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TTie financial dcificit data vjere also evaluated with the question of plans to 
return to college in. due follovjing tsrn. With deficits averaging S340, 93% of 
the total expressed l^i£^ intentions 1:2:0 continue. Six percent v;ith ..deficits of 
$610 indicated theix p±s2S to stop-o.utt and return later; 3% with deficits of $900 
plan .to drop-out and nnox return* The„ patterns and percentages were very similar 
for each segment. 

The stop-out and drop-out students represent attrition directly traceable to the 
lack of sufficient resources, 2.1% of the total sample. On the Hypothesis that 
these students would continue enrollment if their resources were at least equal 
to those of others in the sample remaining- in college, they would have to be 
identified and provided assistance in the amount of $100,210, Proceeding on 
this same "demand" theory and projecting this response to the entire Washington 
Fall of 1971 enrolled student population, approximately $718,000 additional dol- 
lars in resources and aid v;ould be required* 

^' STUDENTS WITH FINANCIAL DEFICITS 

In identifying aid resource gaps, especially for low-income students, it is im- 
portant to recognize other data from tflnfe; survey tha;t indicate, low-income stu- 
dents are already v/orkiiori^saii borrowinig; significantly^ more tiaan their :jEaddle« 
income classmates • Abois'etrs '^"jreasonable""' self-help level, these students require 
financial assistance in tte ferm of gr^tts. If the same level of selfr^^elp v/ere 
held for alX, students , dg^mcits for thcass in the middle-income: ranges rauld be 
reduced wi&isome grant: ai^;^ iihiut primarlljy -wi th loan rand work -assistance. Those 
f rom ,high income families issdtth resource gaps should be assisted almost exclu- 
sively through employment ;^d loan opportunities. 

It is interesting to note that 71^ of all students with deficits of $540 in re- 
sources indicated that they had not applied to their ins titution for financial 
aid. In the community colleges. 76% of the students with/r emaining need of $510 



had not applied for aid. For the privates, it was 61% with deficits of $730 and 
for the public four -year institutions, 67% with $490 had deficits. 
Ti'7enty percent (20%) of the total responding group with deficits had applied for 
and received aid, but still showed a deficit, of $655. Another group of 4% with 
almost the same deficit amount , $655, had applied for aid, but were told that they 
were ineligible. Three percent with large deficits of $1190 were told that the 
institution had insufficient funds to help them and 2% with smaller resource gaps 
of $440 were denied aid with no reason given. The private institutions had the 
highest percentage (30%) of their students receiving aid that also indicated de^ 
ficits amounting to $740. The community colleges had the lowest percentage (16%) 
of aided students showing deficits, . . 

In examining gaps in resources, one other set of data appear to be significant. 
Female students are more likely to have deficits (34%) than is true for the men 
(24%) J and the median deficit is higher, $625 compared to $565, This pattern is 
maintained with each of the segments of higher education shov7ing signif icaicitly . 
more V7omen \ith deficits. 

Although not as marked, a higher percentage of all maJiOTity s^tudents have larger 
deficits than is true for Caucasian students . Twenty-seven percent (217.%) of the 
total respond^^nt group of Caucasian students indicate median deficits of $545 as 
compared with 32% of American Indians with deficits of $670; 35% of Black students 
with $685 resource gaps; $575 deficits for ,^8% of the Spanish: Americans ; and $920 
gaps for 36% of the Asian/Filipino students. This pattern holds true £or all seg- 
ments with the largest degree of difference shown Vv^LMi resjeDnses from .tha four- 
year public institutions. 

The majority of students in the survey sample (51%) x^ith deficits of $550 are de- 
pendent undergraduates living away from home. The next largest group (30%) are 
self-supporting with resource gaps of $785 . Thirteen percent with deficits of $385 
are undergraduates living at home; 2% are dependent graduates with $825 deficits 



and 4% are self-supporting graduates with gaps of $780. Although the percentages 
vary significantly, the pattern of deficits by dependency status hold true to form 
for all segments of higher education. 

In summary, it is possible to use this data on financial deficits to estimate the 
Mortage in resources and student aid, institution by institution, by segment and 
for the entire state. Depending upon assumptions and variables used^ it is possi- 
ble to estimate additional resources required in the state ranging from $700,000 
to $36 million. Additional grant assistance is required "co^ close the gap for low 
and middle-income families and. additional self-help assist:ance is needed for all 
students. The vast majority of students plan to tinue their education despite 
a: shortage in resources, but there appears to be a breakiinig point beyond which 
.s-tudents plan to drop-out or stop-out. Most of the students with remaining need 
isave not applied for student aid, and it appears that extra efforts are needed to 
OLnform these: individuals of stiudent aid opportunities. ^^omen and minority students 
:lndicate that they more of ten have deficlits in resources ^d in larger amounts 
tihan is true for the typical t^^ite male students in higheai" education. Real finan- 
cial barriers do exist for many college students in Washington and the opportunities 
are not equal. 
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C HAPTER V J.II 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUPS 

In the past decade, higher education and society in general have become increas- 
ingly aware of the special problem facing certain of its constituant groups part- 
icularly ethnic minorities and more recently, women. This chapter attempts to 
compare selected profile and financial data for these groups v/ith the survey popu-- 
lation norms. Four sub-populations are considered: Women, Black/Afro American 
students, Chicano/Mexican American and other Spanish-Speaking students , and 
Oriental/Asian American sttoidents (including Filipinos;])'. A separate analysis of 
the American Indian/Iiativei American respondents; was also planned for the section 
but, cas noted in Chapter III, the number of Anrprl-can Indian respondents seems to 
be sirgnificantly o-^ers^.tated and the data too questionable to sustain an analysis. 

BLACK STUDENTS 

The Black student.,.3is much more likely to live away from home than is the total 
studeirt body. Fo:r:±Lns tance , only 8.7% of community college Black students live at 
biome .compared to 2®.;5% of the total group. The exception to this pattern is found 
in Blacks attendingrprivate schools (10.8% Black students live at home vs 8.4% of 
all students) . Black students are also more likely to be self-supporting. The 
most striking example of this is found at the private schools (51.8% of Black stu- 
dents are self-supporting compated to only 19 ..4% of the total enrollment). The' 
smallest difference between self-supporting Blacks and the total enrollment is 
fotcnd at community colleges (42.7% Black students compared to 32.9% of the total), 
(see Table 1, Appendix VIII). 

!••■ 

{ 

The Black student is more likely to be married except at the community college where 
the percentages are nearly the same (28.4% married Black students vs 27.8% of the 
total group). Tlie greatest difference is at four-year public ins titutions (32 , 7% 
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of Blacks are married as compared to only 24. A": of the total cinroliTTient) . Private 
schools report that 23.4% of their Black students are married vs 16.2% of all stu- 
dents,. The smallest percentage of separated, divorced or widowed students are also . 
reported at private institutions. (see Table 1., Appendix VIIIJ),. 
At the community colleges, more Black students aspire to a baclielor's degree or 
ihiglter (63.4%) than is true of the survey pqppnilation - 58.8%)... Hovu^vena^ the percent 
(of aiEl public feiDur-year institution students aspiring to this level as .10 percent 
Iiigkex than it is for Black students (94. 8% vs: 'S4. 2%) . An extremeily high percentage 
:Gxf EELack studenits attending four-year insti tuitiiDns intend to compl^se ,a doctorate, 
31.6%; as contrasted to 21.9% for the tot£Ll sted:ent population, 

liEajE: Black students generally have higher educational aspira.tniQa9>y. th^r grade 
peiiobt averages are reported to be^ lower in all three types oi£ xnstiLtiLitions. Tllhe 
Gcj^ispraxative mean grade point averages as xsspitmtiHd by the students arei: 



'^sfo-Year Institutions 
lEour-Year Public Institutions 
"lElour-^ear Private Institutions 



2.82 
2.94 
2:. 59 



2.93 
3.05 
:2.94 



l&e Mack student tends to be equally persls:tent in his education.,, More Blacks 
{^mJ^ than the total group (80%) plan to re:irurn next fall. Thiis pattern is not 
coiESiirstent at four-year public institutions wliere 73.5% of the Bla.ck students will 
reiairn compared to 78.7% of the total student, body. (see Table 2, Appendix VIII) • 
The parental income of the Black student ;is considerably lower than that of the 
total student body for all three types of institutions. The greatest difference 
occurs at the private schools where the mean parental income of Black students is 
slightly over one-half of that for the total student body ($7520 vs $14,670). 
There is also a substantial difference in parental income found at the four-year 
public institutions ($7810 for Blacks compared to $13,980 for the total). There 
O } a slight leveling of f of this pattern at the community colleges ($9680 for Blacks 



compared to $11,450 for the total)- The percentage of Black students with parental 
incomes of less than $6000 is much larger than it is for the total sample; the 
parative percentages are: 



TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 
T\70-Year Institutions 
Four "-Year Public Institutioxis 
Four "-Year Private Institutions 



BLACKS 
45/9% 
47,0 
51,3 



TOTAL STUDErSr" BOI5Y 
22,1% 
15.8 
14.S^ 



As miglit be expected, the parental contribution reported by Blacks is loi^r tfet^^^^^^ 
the survey norm. The only exception to this pattern is at the community cdiIb:iE!£^ii 
where Black students report a higher contribution ($580) than the total gr®:ngi 
even though the mean expected (College Scholarship Service contribution ±s 3js>s^m:- 
($1280 vs $1530) • 

In all three types of institutions. Black students are more likely to appl^'"' [SfHE" r-:--?^ 
receive financial assistance. This is especially true at four-year private :s2aa«?^\5il:S 
where 60.9% of Black students apply for aid vs 37,4%, The percentage of 'Bl ;^-r^-: ^g^n' 
applicants decreases at the community colleges (27.5 % of Black students con^^r}?^ 
to 21.9% of the total number of students), (see Table 3, Appendix VIII). 
percentage of Blacks also receive aid in all three types of institutions: 



TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS - 
Ti^o^Year Institutions 
Four-Year Public Institutions 
Four-Year Private Institutions; 



BLACKS 
21.4% 
43,0 
40,(0 



TOTAL STUDENT BiIHHY 
15,0% 
19,3 
28,1 



At all but private institutions , the Black students report a higher average budget 
for nine months than does the total student body* The differences are explained Is^ 
higher room and board costs (except at • community colleges), clothing, recreationi..^siiii 
miscellaneous expenses). To help meet this higher budget, the Black student earns 
O re and borrows more.. (see Table 4, Appendix Vm) , 

PRir 



CHICANO STUDENTS 



lliose students in the survey population who reported themselves to be Chicano/ 
Mexican American or Other Spanish-Speaking American reported grade point averages 
slightly less than reported by the total group. The greatest difference occurs at 
the private institutions v/here the grade point average difference is ,21. The 
following table compares Chicanes v;ith the total enrollment; 



TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 
Ti^/o~Year Institutions 
Four-Year Public Institutions 
Four-Year Private Institutions 



CHICANOS 
2.91 
2.98 
2,73 



TOTAL - STUDENT BODY 
2.93 
3.05 
2.94 



The educational aspirations of Chicanes are slightly IvWer than those e:)cprGssed by 
the total student survey. The largest difference in Chicanes intending to receive 
a bachelor's degree or more occurs at four-year private ins tiuutions (86.4% Chicanes 
plan on a bachelor's degree or more compared x^ith 92.8% of the survey population). 
The averages at four-year public institutions are $8,319 for Chicano families and 
$13,975 for the total survey. The Chicano student also comes frora a family with 
significantly lower income than the average reported for the total survey population. 
Chicanes attending private institutions indicate a difference of $2745 ($11,925 for 
Chicanes, $14,670 for the total). In the community colleges. Chicanes show a sig- 
nificant difference ($7048 vs $11,956). ^N^hen students from families vzith incomes 
of less than $6000 were compared, the Chicano made up a considerably larger percent- 
age of this group at all segments: 
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TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 
Two-Year Institutions 
Four-Year Public Institutions 
Four-Year Private Institutions 



CHICANOS 
54.0% 
43,5 
30,0 



TOTAL STUDENT BODY 
22.1% 
15.8 
14.9 
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Given the lower family income, it is not surprising that parental contribution, is 
also lower than the total population mean. Chicanos from community colleges re- 
port a sizeable difference in funds from home compared to the total group ($180 for 
Chicanos vs $440 for the total). The most dramatic difference, however, occurs at 
four-year public ins titutions where the difference in expected contribution is $430 
($200 for Chicanos compared to $630 for the total)- The differential at four-year 
private institutions is the smallest,^ ($830 for Chicanos, $1000 for the total group), 
(see Table 5, Appendix VIII), 

Chicanos tend to work about the same number of hours at all three types of insti- 
tutions. It is interesting, the note that although Chicanos work about the same, 
their earnings are much lower. Community college Chicane students earn 92,7% of 
the average earnings for the total population; four-year public institutions Chicane 
students earn 87*9% of that total; and in four-year private institutions, the com- 
parable figure is 88.2%* 

Chicanos borrow less at two-year and four-year public institutions to meet their 
expenses.; Chicanos attending four-year private institutions borrow slightly more 
($1,990 for .Chicanos, $1,720 for the total group). (see Table 5, Appendix VIII). 

ASIAN/ORIENTAL AND FILIP INO STUDENTS 

The Asian/Oriental and Filipino background student comprises 3% of the total survey 
population,,. They represent 3.9% of the survey population in all four-year institu- 
tions: and 2,1% of the community college sample. Asian American students are the 
largest minority group in the Washington SRS Study, and their responses to the SRS 
questionnaire differ significantly in many areas from the responses of the total 
survey population. . 
Asian/Oriental American students have substantially higher academic aspirations than 
the- total student group. This expectation difference is most noticeable at the 
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doctoratG level where 36.7% of the Asian American students at the senior public 
institutions indicated their desire to complete a doctoral program as compared to 
21,9% for the survey sample. Comparable doctoral aspiration levels at the inde- 
pendent institutions and community colleges (Asian American first) are 19.6% and 
16.9% and 18.3% and 8.6% respectively. The Asian student is almost more persistent 
than his classmates V7ith approximately 4% more. Asian Americans reporting that they 
will return to school in the fall. Academically, there is no appreciable difference 
in the grade average of Asian background students and the total student body. , 
The As ian American also reports what can only be interpreted as a more consistent 
and traditional family relationship. He is much less likely to be self-supporting 
than are most students and is more likely to be a single dependent student living 
with his parents. The family relationship is demons trated most clearly by the 
responses to the parental support, ^.aestions. In all three segments, Asian American 
students report mean famil* r^comes of from $1800 to $3400 per year less than the 
mean income of all other students; yet the average amount of parental sxipport is 
from $30 to $140 higher than the total survey average, Asian/Oriental parents ap-- 
parently make the greatest financial sacrifice of any reporting group in assuring 
a higher education for their children. 

Asian background students are more likely to seek financial aid than the total sam- 
ple population, but are less likely to receive aid. They tend to borrow more (if 
less often) at the community colleges and independent colleges and universities, but 
report a lower indebtedness at the public four-year institutions, 

Asian Americans also report working an average of from 1 to 3h hours less per week 
•during the school year than the total survey population and as a result of the fewer 
hours worked term-time and lower summer « earnings , report annual earnings $400 to $800 
be] ,ow- that of the total population* One of the most prevalent trends identified from 
the SRS data is the large number of students seeking' or being forced to seek finan- 
cial and legal. emancipation » This trend is noticeable among the Oriental/Asian and 



Filipino American students but does not occur as frequently as it docs among the 
total population. Most of the characteristics displayed by this group of students 
would fall into the historic and traditional categories of the average American 
students as he was thought of five to ten years ago. (see Tables 6 & 7, Appendix 
VIII for documentation of this section). 

WOMEN STUDENTS 

At both the graduate and undergraduate level, women are much less likely to be self- 
supporting than men which very likely relates to the fact that a greater percentage 
of men than women who are attending college are married. At the community college, 
23.8% of women are self-supporting as compared v/ith 44% of the men; at the four-year 
public- institution, 21.8% are married as compared with 41% and 12.3% as compared 
with 31,7% at the private college. Women and men are least likely to be self-sup- 
porting at the private colleges. Only at the community college level are women raore 
likely to live at home than men (27.7% vs 26.1%) While at the private college, men 
are more likely to reside at home (8.6% men vs 7.8% v7omen) . At the four-year public 
university level, the same percent of men reported living at home as did women, 
(see Table 9, Appendix VIII) . 

Women students in all institutions are more likely to be single than men - 68.9% vs 
63,8% at the community college; 87. 9% women in four-year publics vs 75.6% men at 
same;: and 79.1% women vs 67^1% men in private ins titutions . (see Table 9, Appendix 
VIII) . 

Women are also less likely to pursue advanced degrees than men as is evidenced in 
responses at all levels. Of the women respondents, 24.6% in the community colleges 
indicated their plan to pursue degrees beyond the bachelor's degree (31.7% of men); 
comparable figures are 47.2% of the women vs 64.7% men at the four-year publics while 
43% of the women expressed aspirations for advanced degrees at the private institu- 
tions vs 58.6% of the men. In spite of their lov;er educational aspirations, women 
.erform better academica] ly than men at all ins titutional levels: 3.0 GPA vs 2-9: 



at the com.nuniLy college; 3.1 vs 3.0 at the four-year public college/university; 
and 3.0 compared, with 2.9 in the priv.ue institution. The persistence rate for 
women, in spite of their better academic successes, is consistently and, in the 
case of community college students, significantly less than for men. At the two- 
year level, only 83.9% of the women reported they would return for the next aca- 
demic year or graduate at the end of the ourrent one as compared with 97.6% of 
the men. At the four-year public level, the difference in persistence between 
women and men i. very little, 92.7% vs 95.2% and the same is true for those attend- 
ing private institutions, 95.7% vs 96.4%. (see Table 10, Appendix VIII). 
The mean parental income for women is slightly greater than that for men at the 
community college ($12,680 vs $11,670) and public four-year institutions ($U,610 
vs $13,920); but the mean parental income for men at four-year independent schools 
is greater for .men than for women ($15, 010 vs $14,840). In the consideration of 
low-income families, fewer women than men come from family income levels under 
$6000 at the community college (19.4% women vs 22.6% men) and four-year public in- 
stitution (13% vs 15.7%). In the private school, both men and women are equally 
likely to be from families v/ith incomes under $6000, 

The CSS expected parental contribution for women is about the same as for men at the 
community college level ($1580 as compared with $1540 for men), but at the four- 
year public level, it is significantly less than for men ($1860 vs $1920) even 
though women reported higher mean average incomes than did the men. At the inde- 
pendent institution, the CSS expected contribution was greater for men than for 
won,en ($1980 for the men vs $1850 for the women); but the mean income for men was 
also higher in this segment ($15,010 men and $14,840 for women). Although CSS cal- 
culations in all cases but one indicate that men students should receive greater' 
parental support than women, this, is not in fact the case. Women reported re- 
ceiving slightly higher parental contribution than men at the community college 
($600 vs $340) and- significantly more at the four-yoar public ($850 vs $490) and 



four-year independent ($1250 vs $830). 



STUDENT-PvEPORTED PARENTAL CONTRIBUTION 



WOMEN 



Two-Year Institutions 



$ 600 



$ 3A0 



Four-Year Public Institutions 



850 



490 (see Table 11) 



Four-Year Private Institutions 



1,250 



830 



The total nine-month academic budget for women is considerably less than the same 
budget for men at the institutional levels,' Women report a budget of $1770 vs a 



public level and $2870 vs $3110 at the private institution. The most dramatic 
differences in the men and V7omen's budgets appears to be within the room and board 
category. Women are more likely to live with a group of people and they also tend 
to have more economical food requirements resulting in a saving factor in this 
category, (see Table 12, Appendix VIII) . 

Women consistently show lower personal incomes than men, the .greatest variance, 
being reported at the four-year independent school level ($3080 for men vs $1760 
for women). At the community college, men report personal incomes of $3700 vs 
$3000 for women and the difference at the four-year public level is a^out $1000 
with women reporting $2590 while men indicate $3500. Interestingly enough, women 
seem to have more income at the two-year public level and the amount proportion- 
ately diminishes at the four-year public ($2590) and four-year independent ($1760) 
respectively » The probable cause for this substantial difference would seem to be 
that women attending community colleges are more likely to be employed than those 
attending four-y^ar public and private colleges. On the V7hole, women attending 
public institutions, both two and four-year, report less indebtedness than men, 
($1230 vs $1410 ac the community college and $1670 vs $1800 at the four-year- level) . 
However, women actually report slightly greater indebtedness than men at the four- 
year private institutions , $1720 vs $1710. 



$1960 budget for men at the community college; $2260 vs $2660 at the four-year 
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In all segments, women earn less and borrov: more often than men while attending 
college. Statistics are not available for the number of hours women are employed 
vs men; however, if traditional patterns hold true, we would expect that v;omen are 
paid on the average substantially less than men. 

For all employment programs, term-time and summertime, both on and off-campus, 
women earn on the average of $900 lees than men. At the community college level, 
V7omen earn $1100 vs $2100 reported earned by men; women report $1170 vs $2050 for 
men at the four-y:,ar public level and $1080 vs $1880 at the independent four-year 
college • Except at rhe community college level where v7omen report average grants 
and scholarships greater than men ($110 vs $100), v/omen report smaller grants and 
scholarships in four-year institutaons ($140 vs $190 at four-year publics and $260 
vs $290 at four-year privates) . 

Other federal and state benefits v7hich include G.I. benefits. Social Security, Voc- 
ational F<ebabilitation and public assistance, men average greater benefits than 
women. Since the G/I. program is the single largest program available at all in- 
stitutional levels and men are more generally the beneficiaries of this program, 
it is not surprising that the average benefits for men are substantially higher 
than benefits for women. Unfortunately, male/female statistics for each of these 
programs is not available, but it V70uld be interesting to consider the average 
variance between benefit recipients if G.I. Bill benefits were deleted. At the 
two-year . level, men report benefits of $1580 as compared with $1190 for, women; at 
the four-year public level, men indicate $1550 vs $1200 benefits for women; and 
$1500 vs $1010 at the four-year independent schools. 

During the 1971 academic year, V7omen tended to borrow more heavily than men at all 
three levels; the average per capita indebtedness is $110 vs $100 at the community 
college, $220 vs $220 at the four-year publics , and $280 vs $260 at the private 
four-year institutions. 



Women in geneiral seem to have substantially fev7er resources than men although 
women's parents offer more support than do men's. Generally men have more sub- 
stantial Qarnings and savings than women; thus making up for the difference and 
driving the average resources for men substantially higher than women's available 
resources. 

STUDENT-REPORTED RESOURCES WOMEN MEN 

Two-Year Institutions $2,200 $3^060 

Four-Year Public Institutions 2,670 3,360 

Four-Year Private Institutions 3,030 3/570 

Women demonstrate a greater financial need than men at the community college, 
$1220 vs $1150. At: the four-year public level, women shov/ a need of $1270 vs 
$1430 for men and $1650 vs $17'^>0 at the four-year private institution. (see Table 



Women attending Washington colleges tend to be single dependent undergraduates 
with a financial need slightly less th an that for men ($1380 vs $1440). They tend 
to borrow more, earn less, and receive smaller grants and scholarsliips and other 
benefits than do men. Women tend to live more cheaply than men, to have less per- 
sonal income and more indeb.tedness . Most women students come from families with 
a slightly higher income than men students and do on the whole receive more parenta 
support while in college than do men* Women in Washington consistently perform 

better than men academically although they are less persistent in their education 

i , ■ ■ 

and reveal fewer aspirations for advanced degrees. 



CIL>\?TER IX 

THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL LOANS 
IK^rRODUCTION 

Much of the recent discussion on financing higher education has centered on the 
injportance of students loans In future financing f=?tructures . 

Loans pL^ovide a means for a student to invest in his/her future and to pay for the 
schooling from the earnings that are attributable, at least in part, to the 
education they received. There is not, at present any national census on hov7 
much students can reasonably be asked to borrow. The indebtedness a student could 
carry would obviously vary in accordance with his future earning power and the 
terms of the loans. The chapter looks at two main components of the loan ques t ion . 
Part A revievjs the present indebtedness of the Washington students in the SRS popu- 
lation. Part B concentrates on the availability of Federally-Insured Student 

T./^Onr« i-^^f-^^r-if'-Joll'.'* f-U«^ 1ov-r>^*-,f- ^^'i^^l^ *~ ^ ^t. ...7,. ^ ^ ^ 

on Part B v;ould be in order. 

A substantial number of students report being turned down for Federally-Insured 
Student Loans . It is probable that many of the turn-downs are in fact turn- 
offs where a student was discouraged from applying. 

The patterns portrayed in Part B may be as much a function of the interaction of 
Sf:udents with individuals within leading institutions as it is of bank policies 
that place restrictions upon the loan program. T^atever the reasons may be, Part 
B does identify some apparently serious problams in the Federally-Insured Student 
Loan Program as it exists in Washington. 
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CHAPTER IX - PART A 
tONG-TERl-I EDUCATIONAL LOAN INDEBTEDNESS OF STUDENT ' BORROWERS 



Of the 


27,623 students 


in the statevjide 


saraple 


5 6509 respondents 


(23.6% 


) indi- 




cated 


that they 


did owe 


money under long 


term 


educational loan programs 


. The 




profile of their 


responses is as 


follows 














TOTAL INDEBTEDNESS 
-STUDENT (AND SPOUSE) 


PUBLIC 4-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 


INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 


CO>[>rUNITY 
COLLEGES 


TOTAL 


SAiMPLE 








N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


X 


N 


X 


TOTAL 


NL'^'IBER BORRO^^^ING 


3165 


48.5 


1452 


22.3 


1901 


29.2 


6509 


100 


Ai-tOUNT EORROVJED 


$ J- 


CO 495 




489 


±5.5 


i.6u 


11. U 


4fa5 


24. ^ 


1114 


17.1 


500 


to 999 




705 


22.3 


304 


20.9 


613 


32.2 


1622 


24.9 


1000 


to 1999 




625 


19.8 


332 


22.9 


317 


16.7 


1274 


19.6 


1500 


to 2499 




697 


22.1 


388 


26.7 


299 


15 -.7 


1384 


21.3 


2500 


to 3499 




337 


10.7 


151 


10.4 


104 


5.5 


592 


9.1 


3500 


to 4499 




142 


4.5 


65 


4.5 


34 


1.8 


241 


3.7 


4500 


to 5999 




78 


2.5 


28 


1.9 


22 


1.2 


128 


2.0 


6000 


to 7499 




61 


1.9 


,19 


1.3 


28 


1.5 


108 


1.7 


Over 


7500 




22 • 


0.7 


5 


0.3 


19 


1.0 


46 


0.7 



In analyzing the long term borrowing patterns of the respondent population, there 
are several important factors to be kept in mind. The students reporting educa- 
tional indebtedness have been caught at one particular stage of their academic 
(and borrowing) career. Eighty-five percent of the survey population indicated 
that they would be returning to school in the fall. If 85% of those borrowing 



also plan to return, we can expect most of them to have tp continue to borrow to 
finance their education. They survey is also heavily weighted towards lower 
division students (58%) v^ho consist antly report lower total borrowing, having been 
in school less time. Average loan burden55 for borrowing lov/er division students 
at 4~year public institutions is reported as $1050 as contrasted with $1730 re-- 
ported by upper division students and $2460 for graduate students. Comparable 
figures for the respective class levels at independent institutions are $1320, 
§1930, and $2700. 

During the 1971-72 school year, 4772 students reported receiving educational 
loans. This is 73,3% of all students reporting long term indebtedness. '^'v/o 
tentative propositions could be profarred to explain the high correlation between 
1971-72 borrovjing and total borrowing. The first is that students who have to 
borrov/ tend to borrov7 alinost every year and therefore v/ill normally show up in 
uoLu cuireiiu auci Local burrowing categories , The second proposition X';ould sug-^ 
gest that the large number of current year borrowers reflects a real increase 
in the numbers of students borrowing for educational expenses and tliat both 
the number of students borrowing and the total indebtedne.ss of students is on 
the increase and will result in total loan burdens substantially higher than 
the average indicated in the survey response. 

In support of the second proposition is the marked increase in self-supporting 
students that college financial aid officers have been noting for several years. 
Of the 4'-year public institution survey population, 21.6% of the respondents are 
self-supporting undergraduates (and 41.4% report borrowing) and 11.5% are 'self-- 
supporting graduate students (of whom, 45.4% have borrowed). A similar pattern 
exists at the community colleges and Independent institutions. There ara more 
self-supporting students (37,1% and 22 , 6% respectively) and these are the stu- 
dents Xi7ho must rely most heavily upon loans (46.6% and 32.9% of borrowers re- 
spectively) , . 



If the trend tovjards self-supporting by more and more students continues, it will 
invariably lear] to higher total indebtedness. 

WHO BORROWING 

An analysis of the ethnic backgrounds of borrowers clearly indicates that Black 
and Chlcano students rely much more heavily upon loans than do white or Oriental 
students, 

In public 4-year institution)^ 51.0% of the Black students borrowed as did 57.4% 
of the Chicanos as contrasted with 29.6% of v?hite students and 28.3% of Oriental 
background students. Average indebtedness for these groups varied greatly, how- 
ev<"'r, vith Blacks reporting the highest total indebtedness ($1970) and Chicanos 
the least indebtedness ($1260) and whites and Orientals falling in between u'ith 
$1730 and $1550 respectively. 

For independent xnsuituuions the comparable tigures i:or percent having borrowed 
and average total indebtedness were; Blacks - A2.2% and $1640; whites - 34.2% 
and $1690: Chicanos - 72.7% and $1980; and Orientals - 32.9% and $1760. There 
were only 22 Chicanos in the independent sample so the number is not large, but 
it is interesting to note the Chr'.cano svjitch from lowest average indebtedness 
in 4-year publics to the highest loan burden in the" private segment. 
Fewer students borrov7ed and owed less if they did borrow in the community col- 
leges but again the pattern was the same with 23.7% of the Blacks owing an 
average of $1470 as compared to 26.8% of the Chicano students (owing $690 on 
the average) and white students 14.2% and $1320, and 10.-2% and $1490 for 
Oriental students. 

In the public four-yecir institutions, men are slightly more likely to borrow 
than are women and owe somewhat more on the average ($1800 versus $1670) , In 
the independent colleges, women are overrepresanted by almost one percent in 



the borrowing population and have slightly higher average debts ($1720 versus 
$1710 for men). Women are also, the majority (53 out of 103) of those borrowers 
at independent colleges reporting indebtedness of over $3500. At the community 
colleges woiTiPn (43,2% of survey population and 47.9% of borrov^ers) are signifi- 
cantly more likely to borrow than men but report slightly lower imSebtedness; 
($1230 versus $1410 for men). 

PARENTAL INCOME AND BOKROVJT:'^; :r*R^^ riVr::C¥ 





FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC 


INSTITUTIONS 








PARENTAL INCOME 


UNDER 
$6,000 


6,000 
to 


9,000 
to 


12,000 
to 


15,000 
to 


OVER 
18,000 








8,999 


11,999 


14,999 


17,999 


PERCENT 


OF SURVEY POPULATION 


14.2% 


12.3% 


16.5% 


17.2% 


12.1% 


27.7% 


PERCENT 


OF BORROWERS 


20.4% 


17 . 0% 


16.3% 


18.4% 


8.9% 


]2.8% 


AVERAGE 


INDEBTEDNESS 


$1570 


$1570 


$1760 


$1920 


$1590 


$1880 




INDEPENDENT INSTITUTI 


ONS 








PERCENT 


OF SURVEY POPULATION 


13.8% 


13.9% 


14 . 9% 


16.0% 


10.9% 


30.5% 


PERCENT 


OF BORROWERS 


19.7% 


20.4% 


19.8% 


15.5% 


10.6% 


14.1% 


AVEIUGE 


INDEBTEDNESS 


$1540 


$1620 


$1690 


$2010 


$1710 


$1720 


COI'C'IUNITY COLLEGES 


PERCEINT 


OF SURVEY POPULATION 


19.9% 


15.7% 


18.3% 


16.7% 


■ 9.8% 


19.6% 


PERCENT 


OF BORROWERS 


25 . 0% 


19.4% 


15.6% 


16.1% 


7.0% 


9.4% 


AVERAGE 


INDEBTEDNESS 


$1080 


$1140 


$1380 


$1590 


$1700 


$1540 



In all types of institutions, students from families xjith incomes below $9000 are 
consistently borrowing more often than students from higher income families. Con- 
versely, the average indebtedness of the lower income students is also lox^er than 
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that of their higher income class:nates. This could be caused by more cautloaas 
borrov7ing by lover income students but it could also be influenced by overre^-* 
resentation of lower income students in lower division iprograms and in the ^.mTziv- 
munity colleges where indef-5tedin=G5S is obviously less as it is for tvj^ years o^f 
education rather than ffouf >o- ror-e ye.ir:s. The IrnttOir is probably the biggest 
factor although low income students do seem to be more cautious about acquiring 
large debts. " 

Lower income students are more often financial ai n'; ird:^^;ipients t&an S}tudent^. fioi^Sli 
higher income families, ^so^ i± is'^^^mi scI^^lp3^ising find that aid recipients 
are more likely to borrow than non-recipients) report lower average indebtedness 
than non--aid applicants; $1760 for non-applicants versus $1680 for aid recfe.ft'i'nts 
in the public four^-year institutions and $1840 V'^tsii'^, §1660 respectively t^n 
independent ins titution^^ Vith ce:*mparable fi gures of $1540 and $1040 in the com- 
munity colleges. The amount of money an aid recipient can borrow is usually 
limited to that amount for vjhich he can 'objectively demonstrate financial need. 
The lov;er indebtedness of aid recipients is undoubtedly a result of limiting 
his borrowing to his needs. The nev; higher education amendment of 1972 extends 
need analysis to the Federally Insured Student Loan Program. It is probable that 
nvied analysis will lower the average amount borrowed particularly for students 
from higher income families and thus lower total indebtedness for these students 
who at present tend to borroxcr more per loan when they do borrow. 
With 17.2% of the borrowers reporting total indebtedness of over $2500 and 2.4% 
exceeding $6000 in total debt, substantial numbers of students borrowing large 
sums of money ,to finance their education. 

And although the pattern is not yet clear, one inference that can be drawn from 
the data would indicate that more students are loan dependent than ever before; 
and that the outside limit of reasonable loan burdens under existing program 
regulations is being approached by an increasing number of students. 



THE AVA ILABILITY OF FEDERALLY-IKSURED STUDENT LOANS 

There has been considerable concern about the difficulties students may be encoun- 
tering in securing Federall^^-Insured Student Loans from lending institutions part- 
icipating In the federal loan program. As a result of this concern, students who 
had attempted to borrow under the FISL program were asked a series of questions 
about the loan application process. Their answers indicate clearly that serious 
problon.j do exist in the FISL. program in Washington. 

HOW IT'D^ORTANT ARE FISL LOANS 

Of the 27,623 students in the total survey population, seven percent (1942 students) 



repo^rtedl .'bomr^Gswing under 


the FISL program 


during the 1971-72 


school year. 




FISL BORROWERS 1 


:N 1971-72 






miBER OF 




PERCENT OF 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


BORROWERS 


AVER.^GE LOAN 


POPULATION 


1 

FOUR-YEAR PUBLIC 








INSTITUTIONS 


9 75 


$1,010 


9.3% 


INDEPENDENT INSTI- 








TUTIONS 


403 


1,100 


9.5 


COMTmUNITY COLLEGES 


564 


1,020 


4.4 



Students at four-year institutions were considerably more likely to borrow than 
were community college students, although the average amount borrovjed by the re- 
spondents remained relatively ' cons tan t regardless of the type or cost of the in- 
stitution attended. 

FISL program loans are not the major source of educational loans for the survey 
population. Respondents reported receiving 1895 National Defense Student Loans 
during 1971-72 school year plus several hundred more Nursing, and Health Professions 
Loans. Thus, the campus-based federal student loans were a more important source 
of funds than were the bank initiated FISL loans. 



This is contrary to the pattern in many states whore the state guaranty loans or 
direct FISL loans are by far the major source of student borrov7ing. 
One reason for the lesser reliance on FISL program loans may be the difficulty 
students encounter in securing their loans from banks and other participating 
lending institutions. 



SUCCESS OF POTIj^ 




IN SECURING LOANS 






HAVE YOU EVER RECEIVED 
A FEDERi\LLY"INSUIiED 
• STUDENT hOi'\l<l? 




^lAL BORROWERS 

PUBLIC 4-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS 

N % 


ii:dependent 

INSTITUTIONS 
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CO>friUNITY 
COLLEGES 

' N . % 


NO, I WAS REFUSED A 
LOAN BY THE Oi^LY BAiWK 
THAT I CONTACTED. 




311 16.3% 


139 17. A% 


907 


22.8% 


NO. I TRIED TWO OR MORE 
BANKS AND COULD NOT 
OBTAIN A LOAN. 




105 5.5 


-63 7.9 


286 


7.2 


YES. I OBTAINED A LOAN, 
LuT X IV AS i INITIALLY 
TURNED DOVJN BY AT 
LEAST ONE OTHER BANK 




216 U.3 


87 10.9 


432 


1 

10.8 


YES. I RECEIVED A LOi\N 
FROM THE FIRST BAI^,'K 
I CONTACTED, 


1, 


271 66.8 


508 63.7 


2,360 


59.2 


TOTAL NUMBER OF RESPON- 
DENTS 


1. 


903 


79 7 


3,985 


100% 



As the table indicates ^ large numbers of students are encountering difficulties in. 
obtaining FISL loans. Overall, 70% of potential applicants do succeed in receiving 
loans with. 10.8% having to go to two or more banks before finding an institution 
willing to lend them money. 



Students at four -year institutions were much more likely to obtain a loan than were 
studeiits at community colleges (78.1% at four-year publics, 74.6% at independent 
institutions vs 55.2% borrov/ing success at the community colleges). 
Of those students who persevered after being turned down by at least one bank, 60% 
finally succeeded in obtaining a loan. 
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Tlie reasons for a bank refusing a loan most frequently cited by the respondents 
V7ere: 

A. "No loans to freshmen or sophoir.ores (22.7%). 

B. Ko loans to non-depositors (13,1%). 

C. Bank had lent all the money available for the program (12.5%). 

D. Ko reason given by the bank (13,9%)* 

E. Other reasons (37.8%). - 

\\Tiite students were also much more likely to receive FISL loans than non-white stu- 
dents (71.6% eventual success rate vs 55.8% for non-vhites). This pattern is part- 
icularly pervasive among community college respondents where 64.3% of the non-white 
applicants were refused loans. 

Students V7ere also asked if they obtained the full amount of the loan for which 
they had applied (under the legal limit of $1500). More than 80% of the respondents 
from fo\ir-year institutions indicated that they had received the full application 
amount while 65.2% of community college borrowers responded af f irm.atively to the 
same questions.' 

In most cases, the student himself decided on the amount he wished to borrow (70.5% 
at four-year publics, 61.5% at independents and 60.2% at community colleges), but 
in many cases, the bank (17.1%, 23% and 21,3% respectively by institutional type) 
or campus financial aid officer (12, A%, 15.5% and 18.5%) set the application amount. 

SU>FiAIlY 

From the student responses to the questions on the Federally-Insured Student Loan 
Program^ it is evident that the direct lending institution program as it presently 
functions in Washington is less than an ideal vehicle for providing educational 
loans for students. Of the respondents, 40.8% were turned down by at least one bank 
and 30% of the total respondent group were unable to secure a loan at all. 



If higher costs or changing fiuancinji patterns should increase the demand for 
educational loans, then some incentives for lending institutions to increase 
their Av^illingncss to make loans would have to be developed. 
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ESTIMATING TIIE IMPACT OF NEW FKDrJUL STUDENT AID LEGISLATION^ 

In Jurie^ the Presldenc of the United States signed into law the ^'Education 
Amendments of 1972'*, a landmark piece of legislation that \^7ill have major impact . 
on student financial aid and other important higher education programs. In its 
omnibus form, the Bill covers a wide array of programs and issues in Higher Educa- 
tion, continues most of the legislation enacted during the 1960'g with amendments, and 
introduces ''several major new concepts in federal financing of education. New .programs 
are authorized including Basic Educational Opportunity Grants , State Scholarship 
Incentive Grants, general aid to institutions of higher education, and community 
college assistance. 

It will take some montlis before the Bill and all of its impact will be understood, 
liov7 this legislation will operate will depend greatly on the moneys that are yet 
to be appropriated, and on the guidelines and regulations for the programs as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner of Education. For the purposes of this report, however, 
the Student Resource Survey responses were analyzed in terms of what is^kno^v^ about 
the potential impact of the Basic Grant program on student aid programs in the 
State.. Half-time students, now eligible for all Federal student aid programs, V7ere 
included "iif all data cross - tabu lat'"ibirs'^ali3^eva oh'^ 
the numbers of students to be reached with the new Basic Grants program. 
Under the Basic Grant Program, every student will be entitled to receive a grant as 
the foundation for all other student assistance programs. If fully funded, students 
would receive up to $1400 less the expected family contribution (to be determined 
by the Commissioner of Education, but assumed to be the same as CSS expectations), 
or half the cost of attending college, whichever is less. In the event, as expected, 
that appropriations are insufficient to meet the full entitlement , then Basic Grants 
are to be reduced on a prescribed graduated scale and are not to exceed 607o of '^leed'* 
if funding for the program is between 75 and 100% of the authorized level or 50% of 



"need" if the fundxr3 level is less Lhan 75%. Examples of Basic Grant amounus, 
entitlements 5 and awards under various levels of college cost and program funding 
are given below: 
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900 
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630 
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900 


630 


630 
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-0- 
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1,400 
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900 


750 


l,bOO 


500 


1,000 


900 


750 


600 


500 


1,500 


1,000 


500 


400 


400 
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200 


For each ins 


titution- 


and segment 


of higher education in this 


study, an analys 


is \<!as 



made of the estimated Basic Grant eligibility for dependent undergraduate students. 



uising student-reported total college hudget data and CSS expected parental conti- 
butions. Self-supporting students were identified as being potentially eligible for 
Basic Grants, but the method of determining award amounts is not specified in ■ the law 
and it is not nov; possible to speculate on the pertinent guidelines and regulations 
A yet -to -be-.deA?oJ-opod . — - ~ — ^ - . ^ ... 
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HighlighCs of tkc Basic Graatc analysis 


are presented in 


the following table: 


BASIC GRkm ANALYSIS^ 








FOUR-YE.A.R PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 


COMMUNITY 

COLLEGES 


PERCENT OF DEPENDENT UN1)ERGR.^DS 
I ELIGIBLE FOR B,G, 


197o 


24% 


18% 


PERCENT OF ABOVE NOW RECEIVING AID 


29% 


43% 


25% 


AVERi\GE FULL -FUNDING A\7ARD 


$738 


$834 


$654 


PERCENT ENROLLED FULL-TDIE 


85% ■ : 


91% 


83% 


AVl'JRAGE 50?; NEED AWARD ' 


$ 478 


$ 564 


$ 408 


■ AVERAGE FULL-TIME AVJARD 


491 


582 


429 


AVERi\GE PART-TIME AWARD 


383 


378 


304 


AVl-RAGE STUDENT EXPENSE BUDGET 


2,490 


2,990 


1,870 


PERCENT OF SELF-SUPPORTING IWDERGRADS 


22% ■ 


21% 


36% , 


PERCENT OF ABOVE NOW RECEIVING AID 


19% 


35% 


25% 


AVERAGE STUDENT EXPENSE BUDGET 


$2,840 


$3,580 


$2,305 



'-See Appendix X, Table I for the complete analys is 



It is interesting to note that only 18% of the undergraduate students^ at tha community 
colleges are estimated to be dependent and eligible for Bas ic Grants , compared to 19% 
for Four-year public institutions and 24% for private college and universities / First 
reactions are to expect a reverse order of such percentages, but further analysis of 
the data indicated that the high percentage (36%) of self-supporting students in the 
coniniunity colleges is responsible for this phenomenon. Self-supporting students 
report an. average family income, of approximately $9,870 at the community college, with 
dependent students reporting an average of $13,250. The overall average of $11,960 and 
the income distribution for the whole is distorted, then, by the self-supporting 
student picture. The private institutions show the highest percent (247o) of Basic 



Grant: eligible undergraduate dependent students and they have the lov/est percentage 
(217o) of self-supporting students. 

One critical factor identified in the. analysis for Basic Grants is that 75% of the 
conmiuuity college undergraduate dependent students estimated to be eligible are not 
now receivi nr^ any financial aid from t:be institutions . (In fact,- 63% reported that they, 
had not even applied for financial aid). This holds true for 71% of the four-year 
public institution students and for 577o of those .enrolled at private colleges and 
universities. If these percentages hold, the potential dollar impact of Basic Grants 
on student aid will be extremely significant. 

The actual a^-jard schedule for Basic Grants will be prepared by the U.S. Office of 
Education, after the family contribution rates are determined and .the am.ount of appro- 
priations becomes known/ Institutions V7ill be asked to estimate the numbers of enrolled 
undergraduates eligible for Basic Grants , but all students with established eligibility 
arc' entitled to the determined award amounts regardless of institutions estimates or. its 
participation in other student aid prbgram.s'. 

Ihe^data reported from this survey should m,ake it possible to estimate the numbers of 
Basic Grant eligible undergraduate students and, once the award schedule is available^ 
to estimate the dollars of foundation assistance that will be available by campus and 
segment and- for the entire State. It is not now Imown how this new program is to fit ■ 
w^ith the supplementary E.O,G* 3 work-study and Direct Student Loan programs in providing ■ 
a ^'package^' of aid for a particular student. But it is clear that informed estimates of 
Basic Grant availability V7iir be required for an ins titution to prepare an application 
for sufficient supplementary funds* 
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34. ( ... ) Vf'oifiirtglwH StoJe Netd Gronr 

35. ( ) Fcderol gront»: EduccfiOrtol Oppor* 

tumty Gron!5. Nursing Scholorship or 
Health Profcssj^ns ScHoIar-.hip 

36. { ) Low Enforcement fducotion Progrom 

Ofont U.e.E.P.l 

37. ( .... ) InStitutienal grants or schotnrship) 

(Also rndude EOP grcnts, fellow- 
ships, ond Irainecihips) 

3d. ( I Scholorships or grants or fettowshrps 

from sources not previously listed 

39^ (.... ) Burc^au of Ind-on Affairs 

40. I ) G.I. Bid 

,41. ( ) Sociol Security 

42. ( I Public Assistance 

43. ( ) State Vocational kehobilirqtion — 

Employment Security 

44. ( ) Other Federal or Stotc benerts not 

previously listed 

LOANS 

45. ( .... ) Noticnal Defence Stv/dent Loon, Nurs- 

ing or Hecllh Professions Student 
Loan 

46. (..... ) law Enforcement Educotton Progrom 

Loons IL.E.E.P.I 

47. ( ) Fedcrolly Insured Student Loan, or 

other stole guoronfeed locns {loons 
obfaincd through bonks or ofher 
lending agencies) 

48. ( J Jnstitutionoi long-term loom not pre- 

viously listed 

49. t ) Olher loans (exclude college enier* 

gency loons) 



ADDITIONAL FtNANCIAL INFORMATiON 

50. Whof wos th« ooore"*tmnf»> <Tr.>rnin» «f ^o7^ 

Income (yours ond spoute'i} from em- 
ployment bcfor* toxes (exclude qII gift 
old and toons}? 

(0) □ $0 to $999 

(IJ □ $1,000 to $1,999 

{2} □ $2,000 to $2,999 

(31 □ $3,000 TO $3,999 

HI □ $4,000 to 54.999 
: (5) $5,000 to $5,999 

(6) □* $6,000 to $7,49? 
. (7) □ $7,500 to J8.999 

(8) □ $9,000 to $1 1,999 

(9) □ $12,000 and above 

51. How much do you (oncf your ipoute] ov^o 

lor olt long-ternv f ludent loon progxoms? 

(0) D $0 

(IJ □ $1 to $.{99 
(2J □ $500 to S99? 

(3) Q $1,000 to $1,499 
□ $1,500 to $2,499 

(5) n $2,500 to $3,499 

(6J (□ $3,500 to $4,499 

(7) □ $4,500 to $5,999 
(8J n $6,000 to $7,499 
{^i □ $7,500 ond over 

52. Did yoo oppfy for financiol old ot your 

compus for 1971*72? 
«0) □ No 

(1) □ Ves, I oppticd for aid ond ff wos 

granted 

|2| □ Yes, I opplJed for oid, but I wos 

told fhot I vvras ineligible 
13J □ Yes, I opplied for aid, but | wos 

told no funds were ovoiloble 

(4) □ Yes, I opplied for old, but I was 

cfenled — no reason (or dcniol woi 
given. 

53. How did you find out that (Inonclaf aid 

pro3romi wer^i ovoiIobl«? 
(0) □ Parentv 
ID □ Friends 

(2) □ High school counselor 

|3J □ Printed notice «. 
Ml □ bt[»cr 

f 



54. Indicuto lavet of your fruitrotlon »»!th lliis 

questionnP^re. (Thi« rjue^tfon is to re- 
liev» bora^dom and :t eptienot.} 

10} □ N'o bcther 

(1) □ A alight bother but no difTiculty in 

onswexing questions 

(2) n A rcol nui5once but no difHculty m 

onswering questions 

(3) □ A real hossle coupled with difHculty 

ir onswering questions 

(4) □ Whot, onot|iof quostionnoire? 

55. (,... ) How mony of your .^r«fher» or siatfcrs 

cro dependent on your poients <,'; ^e- 
got s'-'^^dlan for finonciol support? 

56t ( ) How riony of these dependent broth- 
ers or sisters incli^ded In onswer 53 
are also in college this ^eof? 

57t Did your porents clolm you of u .c{;>penHcnt 
for Federol lox purposes for the coSnc^or 
yeor 1971? 

(0) □ Yes IM □ No ' 

58. Will your porents cloim you ai c dcjiendent 

for Foderol lax purposes in the 1 972 
colendor yecr? 
(01 □ Yes (IJ □ No 

59. Are you receiving food stomps? 
(01 □ Yes . (1) □ No 



OTHER QUESTIONS 

60. When al college, wher« do yeu normally 

llv«? 

10) □ With poTcnts 
(IJ □ With relotives 

(21 □ University or college residence holl 
(3| 03 University or coiiege oporrmcnr or 

(4| □ Froternity or Soron'ty 
\5) O Off compus, non-college reiidence 
holt 

(6) dJ Rented room with or without board 
(7} □ Olher off-compus housing ctono or 

v.'ith spouse 
(8) □ Other off compus housing with one 

or tv/o roommotes 
|9I □ Other ofF-campus housing with 

Three Or more roommates 

61. What Is the dlslont* from yovr living quor- 
' ' - ferk lo tempds? 

(0) □ I live on campus 
{1} □ Under I mile 

(2) □ More thon I mite but less thon 3 

(3) □ More thon 3 miles but less thon 5 
O More thon 5 miles but less thon I 0 

(5} □ More than 10 mile* but less thon 15 
{6| □ More thon I 5 miles but less thon 25 

(7) □ More thon 25 

62. How do you usuolly get fo yo Jr colt«ge 

campus? 

(01 □ Wolk 

) □ Automobile 

|2) □ Use public transportation 

(31 □ Cor pool 

{41 (□ Bike or motorbike 

(5) □ College bus 

(61 a Hitchhike 

63. How would you rote your ocodemic 

achievement at measured by grodes In 
coHogo? 

(OJ □ Mostly A i (3.5 or .^!ghcr} 
(T) □ Moslfy D*s (2.5 to 3..dl 
(2) □ Mostly Cs (1.5 to 2.4] 
(3J □ Moiti'y D's (below 1.5! 
(4J □ No grodes received OS yet 

64. Are you a voteron of the U.S. Armed 

Forces? 

(0) O Yes (H Q No 



65. l-tcw were you admitted to the college yov 

ore nww attending? 
(0) □ Al o first ■; line frcshrnon 
HI D As a ironsfer from o VVaihington 

community college with on A. A. 

degree 

(21 □ As o tronsfer from a Vi/pshingion 
community college without an A. A. 
degr-js 

(31 □ As <-i tronsfer from o V/ashington 

(jniv-^r^iity compus 
{41 Q As c tionsfer from o Woshtngton 

stote roHcge 
(5} □ As o tronsfer from o privote Wosh- 

ingron four*year institution 
(6) □ A; c tfonsfcr from o fcur-yeor nor>- 

Wc.hington inssftutlon 
J/) Q As o transfer from c Iwo yeor non- 

V.'siMingfon in ^rt tut ion 
n As a groduote of c four -yeor fn* 

jtttutlon 
(9) □ Other 

66. Are you plonnlnt^ to return (o school in the 

fo!I (75)? 
(OJ □ Yes 

( 1 ] (^ No — t pi on to receive my degree 
(2| □ No— I plon to drop out ond return 
loter 

(31 □ No — I plan to drop out 

67. Were you employed summer of 1971? 

(0) □ No, ond I did not seek surnrier em- 

ployment 

(1) n} No, but I did seek summer employ- 

ment 

{21 □ Yes. but could only sccur? port-time 

employment 
(3) □ Yes. I v/ofked foil-time lost summer 

68.. Hove you ever opplied fpr o FeHeruIly In- 
sured Student Loon (loon obtoined from 
a bsn!< or lending ogen:y — ^excludes 
loons from your college)? 
(01 O Yes (I) □ No 

If you onsvvered question 6fl ofTTrmntivvly, 
pleoS* r«spond to questions 69-72. 

69. Hove you ever received p Fcderolly Insured 

Student Loon? 
(01 □ No. I wos refused a {can by the 

only bonk (or other lending ogcncy) 

thot t contoctcd 
{IJ □ No^ I tried two or more banks end 

could not obtoin o Icon 
(2| □ Yes. I v/os refused o loon from the 

first bonk contacted but received 

one from the teconcJ bonk opplied 

to - 
(3J CD Yes, I wos refused a loon by two or 

more bonks bcfcre I fincjiv ob- 
- lained o loan — - 
{4) □ Yes, I received a Icon from the first 

bank I contacted 

70. Who detennlned the omour>t of t!ie loon 

for which you oppiled? (The IcgrI moxr- 
mum for ony pne yeor it $1500) 
{0)'n Mysdf ; 

(1) Q The bonk set the omount under 

$1500 

l21 □ The Flnonc'nl Aid OfTic-r told me 
how much I could borrow without 
reducing my other finonciol oid 

71. Did you cbfc'n the full omount for which 

you opplied? 
tOJ □ Yes (U □ No; 

72. If you were refused o Federally Insured 

Student Loon whot reason was given? 
(If refused more thon once use the first 
reoson given or the most common^— one 
response only) 

(01 n No loons to freshmen or sophomores 
(II □ No loons to voc-tech students 

(2) Q No lean to non-depositors (student 

ond/or porents) 
(31 □ Out of bonking orco 
(41 Q I wos told my grodes were too low 
(5J □ Th-s bonk hod lent oir of rho moriL'y 

ovotfoble lar this progrom 
(61 D No loons given to married wcnen 
|7) □ 8onk opproved loon bul Federal 

government would not Insure loon 
(SJ □ 0^hcr 
19] □ No r^osan given 



CA/^PUS. 



SPACES 1. 7. ontv 
2 or* reiervcd fpr 
fcey punching com- 



STUDENT RESOUkCE ^SURVEY 

Conducted by fhis ■nstitu'rion in cooperotion with thiti State of V./ojhingJan Council on HJgher 
Educorion. 

The purpose of tliij jurve/ is to collect informoHon for use in deJerminJng hew jrudents finance 
fhelf edufofion. 7ha survey Is olso Jo be conducted at o)l'er publk ond p.-lvoro univcrsiJiei and 
collcfjes. The reiw'ts wWI be holpful in the oii^ssment of curtent niethcds of fihcincing pos:- 
iccondory educofi^yn i*-- !hij State ond the adequacy of student finonciol oid progroms. The 
infofmoiion needed can be collected only from students. The success of iliis jurvey depends 
solely upon the occuracy of the daio; we will be groteful for your cooperorion. 

You Ore not osked to provfde your nome or any other identifying doto« and your responses will 
bo completely conHdentfal, 



4. In which of th* following progrom} are 

you cnroltec}? 

(OJ □ Agriculture Sciences 

(1) □ Business Adminisrofion or Com- 

msrce Technologies 
(2J □ Humonitios or Sociol Sciences 
|3) □ Phyjicol ond life Sciences, Mafhc- 

maiics 

Wl □ fngtneering. Architecture, or Me- 
chonkar and Engineering Technol- 
ogies 

(5J □ educQfion 

(6J □ Nursing 

(71 □ Heolth Pfofessions or Heolrh Serv- 
ices ond Pnramcdicol Technologies 

(0) □ Low, Public AfTaIrs and Services, or 
Public Service Related Technclogtc* 

(9) □ Undcclored mojor or other 

5. What is your current class level? 
(0).n High school s-nior 

(IJ Q College freshmon — 0-/J4 quorter 
credit hours 

□ CoMege sophomore 45-B9 quarter 

credit hours 
(3) Q Caliche funior — 90-1^4 quoflar 
Credit hours 

senior— 135' \ 79 quorlcr 

(51 C3 Fifth-year undergraduoto 
(61 □ FlrsT-ycor graduate or professlono} 
itudent 

\7) CD Sccond-yeor groduofe or profes- ' 
sfonol student 

(8| C3 Third'yeor groduate or professional 
student 

(9) □ Fourth-year (or rnore) groduate or 
professionol student 

6. What elosi lood ore you corrylng? 

(pro less thjnjn .Vj .of full-time tour se 
of study 

ni □ Vj to '/i of a full-time" course of 
study 

(2) OA full-timt? course af study 

7. Age ol nearest birthday: 

(0) 0 17 or under (5) p 22-24* 

(1) n 18 (6) □ 25-29 

(2) □ 19 (7» □ 30.34 
O) a 20 ■ (8) □ 35.40 

HI □ 21 (91 □ 41 ond over 

8. Sck: 

(OJ □ Mole (1) □ Femole 

9. How do you describe yourself? 

(OJ □ Americon Indion/Notive Amcricon 

(II □ Slock/ Afro Annerlcon/Negro 

(21 □ Caucosion/White 

(31 □ Chicono^MexIcon Americon 

(-41 □ Filipino 

(5) □ Orienlol/Aslon Americon 

(61 □ Other Sponish-speoLlng Arrterlcon 

(7) □ Other 

10. Moritol status: 

(0) □ Never married |3) □ Divorced 

fl| LJ Married (4) □ Widowed 

(2) □ Separated fS) □ Other 

11* ( J If you have children, how mony of 

(h«ni ore dependent on you for tup- 
port? 



12. Residence stotus for luifion purposes; 



(01 


□ 


V/ashington resicfcnt 




(1) 


□ 


Non-VVash!ng»on residsnt 
5, 6, 7, e. or 9 below 


other than 


(2) 


□ 


Foreign student — . Nrn 
viso' 


immrgront 


(3) 


□ 


tmmigroni — Woshinglon 
established 


residency 


(4) 


□ 


Immrgront — V/oshington 
not estoblFshed 


residency 


(5) 


□ 


Aloska resident 




(6) 


□ 


Colifornia resident 




(7) 


□ 


Howa.li resident 




(81 


□ 


Idoho resident 




t9) 


□ 


Oregon resident 





13. VVJiat is the'highest level of ♦dutollon you 
plan to Complete here or elsewhere? 

(OJ □ Doctor's degree (Ph.D., Ed.D., J.D.. 

M.D., D.D.S.. etc.) 
(1) D Mostcr's degree (M.A.. M.S.. etc.) or 

fjrst prcfesilcnol degree 
(?) O flochelor's degree IB. A., B.S.. etc.I 
(3) □ Associated Art, Associofed Technicol 

degree (vocoiional* technical) 
(4| Q Associated Arts degree (general 

studies) 

(5) C3 Non. degree terminal program bo- 
iwccfi t U(iu } /«rUi» SlUuy 
, (6| □ Non-degree technical progrom — 
less ihon I year study 

(7) □ Nc degffis plons 



FINANCIAl QUESTIONS 

t4. Whether you ore' Indepenefent of your par- 
ents or not, who! v/as the approximoto 
1 971 income of you r parents or legal 
guaidian before toxes (include Income 
fronf> al) sources)? 

(0) rn Less thon i3,000 o year 

Hi O Berw'e^n $3,000 and S5.999 

(2) a Belv/een $6,000 and $7,499 

(3) a Betwaen $7,500 onci $8,999 
(4J □ Between $9,000 and $n, 999 
15} □ Between $12,000 and $14,999 

(6) □ Between $15,000 and $17,999 

(7) □ Bctwesn $18,000 and $20,999 

(8) □ Between $21 ,000 and $24,999 

(9) □ $25,000 and obove 

15. On Ihe average, about how many hours per 
week are you cmptoyed while school is 
In session? 

(0) □ None 

(1} □ 1 to 5 hours 

(2) □ 6 to 10 hours 

(3) □ 1 1 ta 15 hours 
M) □ 16 to 20 hours 

(5) □ 21 to 25 hours 

(6) □ 26 to 30 hours 

(7) n 31 ta 35 hours 
(8} Q 36 or more 

\6. Do you (and spouse If applicable) contrib- 
ute to your' own support? 

10) □ ^ 

It) □ Yes, but my porents and/or spouse's 
porents provide ;nast of my support 
(2) □ Vos, t om primortly self-supporting 



Question* 1 7 to 49 relote to Ihe costs of ot- 
tending college and ih« ways in v^hjch you 
finonce your education. Please enter the ap- 
plrroble code corresponding to the dollor 
rongos (stoted below) in the ( . .. ) which pre- 
cedes questions 17 throubh 49. 

Code Range 

(0) for $00 or None 

(1) far $1 to $200 

(2) for $201 to $400 

(3) for $401 to $600 

(4) for $601 to 51,000 

(5) for $1,001 ta $1,500 

(6) far $1,501 to S2.000 
{7] for $2,001 to S2.500 

(8) for $2,501 to $3,000 

(9) for $3,001 and above 



COLLEGE EXPENSES: Estlmote your total nine- 
.month atodemic budyct for tho <ur/er>t 1971- 
73 year, csTng tho dollor ranges above. For 
married sludcnis, *slimQl<v lolol (cmUy budg«l 
for a nrire-rnonth ocodr^mic ycor and enter 
spouse'* tuition and fees under item 21. 

17. (.-...) Tuition and fees 

19- ' , > Roaks. 3unDli*»s ond rcurte mote, 
rials 

1 9. f ) Room and board 

20. ( .... I Transportation 

21. ( Clothing, recreation, health care and 

other expenses 

SOURCE OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT: Estimofe the 
amount of money you will receive or utlliie 
during the nine-monlh academic ycor (1972- 
73) irom each of the following sources, using 
the dollar I'anget obove. ' 

FAMILY : 

22. ( ) Porent or legal guardion 

23. (..... ) Spouse 

OV/N EMPLOYMENT 

A. School yeor employment 

24. (...,. ) College Work 'Study Program 

25. ( ) Asiistontshlps, teaching or research 

26. (...., ) On campus employment (non-College 

Work-Study Program) 

27. f ) Other employmant 

B. Summer ornploymcnl 

28. (. — ] College V»^ork-Sludy Progrom 

29. (. — . ) Assistanlships, teaching or research 

30. ( ] On-compus employment (non-College 

Work -Study Program) 

31. ( ) Other employment 

PERSONAL SAVINGS 

32. ( ) From savings (Exclude omounts In 

28-31) 

GRAISfTS. SCHOLARSHIPS, FEllOWSHIPS. 
AND TRAINEESHIPS 

33* ( ) Tuition and Fee Wolver (public fn- 

stiiutlonsl or ■ Tuition Supplement 
Grant (privcft: InsllfultonsI 
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EXHIBIT B, APPENDIX II 



WASHINGTON STUDENT RESOURCE SURVEY 



PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 



Community Colleges 
Bellevue - 316 
Big Bend - 292 
Centralia - 384 
Clark - 846 
Columbia Basin ~ 503 
Edmonds - 264 
Everett - 393 
Fort Steilcoom - 358 
Grays Harbor - 350 
Green River - 620 
Highline - 996 
Lower Columbia - 256 
Olympic - 1,079 
Peninsula ~ 365 

Seattle, Central Campus ~ 1,005 

Seattle, North Campus - 334. 

Seattle, South Campus - 516 

Shoreline - 353 

Skagit Valley - 653 

Spokane - 793 

Spokane Falls - 32 3 

Tacoma - 638 

Walla Walla - 392 

Wenatchee Valley - 92 



Comnmnity Colleges Cent ' d 
Whatcom - 123 
Yakima Valley - 687 

Public Four-Year Institutions 
Central Washington State - 1,171 
Eastern Washington State - 1,313 
Evergreen State - 235 
University of Washington - 4,791 
Washington State University - 1,582 
Western VJashington State - 1,370 

Independent Institutions , 
Fort V7right College of Holy Names - 67 
Gonzaga University - 234 
. Nor£hwest Xoll.ege..--.233 — . . - 
Pacific Lutheran University - 629 - 
St. Martin's College - 291 
Seattle Pacific College - 260 
Seattle University - 319 
University of Puget Sound - 1,512 
Walla Walla College 363 
Whitman CollGge 141 " i 

1 

Whitworth College - 181 : 
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APPENDIX VII - TABLE 1 



STUDENTS WITH FINANCIAL 


DEFICITS (NEED 


AFTER 


ALL RESOURCES AND 


AID) 








PUBLIC 4-Yt;AR 
INSTITUTIONS 


INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


TOTAL 
SAMPLE 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




10,462 




4,230 




12,931 




27,623 




TOTAL RESPONDENTS WITH 
DEFICITS 


2,944 


28% 


1,505 


36% 


3,380 


26% 


7»829 


28% 


AVERAGE FINANCIAL DEFICIT 


$1,005 




$1,295 




$1,050 


f 


$1,080 




MEDIAN FINANCIAL DEFICIT . 


680 




740 




550 




635 




TOTAL PER CAPITA DEFICIT 


190 




265 




145 




180 




SEX MEDIANS AND PERCENT 
WITH DEFICITS 


















MALE 


$ 4? :» 


24% 


$ 875 


31% 


$ 500 


21% 


$ 565 


24% 


FEMALE 


540 


33 


780 


.40 


640 


33 


625 


34 


ETHNIC BACKGROUND (MEDIANS 
AND PERCENT) 


















AMERIC/um' INDIAN 


$ 820 


39% 


$ 740 


42% 


$ 500 


11% 


S 670 


32% 


BLACK/NEGRO 


• .800 


39 


1,100 


.39 


410 


32 


685 


35 


CAUCASIAN 


510 


27 


730 


35 


505 


26 


545 


27 


SPANISH AMERICAN 


790 


31 


310 


23 


510 


28 


575 


28 


ASIAN/FILIPINO 


1,120 


34 


750 


51 


750 


33. 


920 


36 


OTHER 


480 


44 


690 


52 


510 


42 


720 


32 


APPLIED FOR FINANCIAL AID 
(MEDIANS AND PERCENT) 


















NO 


$ 490 


67% 


$ 730 


61% 


$ 510 


76% 


$ 540 


71% 


YES - GRANTED 


730 


21 


740 


30 


500 


16 


655 


20 


YES - INELIGIBLE 


480 


. 6 


675 


5 


870 


4 


650 


4 


YES - NO FUNDS 


820 


4 


1,240 


3 


1,590 


3 


1,190 


3 


YES - NO reason: 


505 


2 


675 


1 


150 


1 


440 


2 
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CHMB^x X - APF-eiDIX X 
ESIimriNG THE iHFAGT GF NEW FEDERAL SlUEBfT AID LE6ISLAFICN 



ERIC 



APPENDIX X, TABLE 1 
BASIC GRANTS 



SU>mRIES FROM WASHINGTON STUDENT RESOURCES SURVEY, SPRING 1972 







FOUR-YEi\R PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 


COMMUNITY 1 
COLLEGES 


TOTAL UNDroGRADUATE RESPONDENTS 




10,462 


. 4,230 


12,931 


NUT'IBER DEPENDENT, ELIGIBLE FOR B. 


G. 


2,016 


1,015 


2,328 


PERCENT DEPENDENT, ELIGIBLE FOR B 


• G • 


19% 


24% 


18% 


NIMBER AND PERCENT NOW RECEIVING 


AID 


585 (297o) 


441 (43%) 


590 (25%) 


PERCENT NOT APPLYING FOR AID 




56% 


40% 


63% 


FULL-FUNDING AVERAGE AWARD 




$738 


$834 


$654 


PERCENT ENROLLED FULL-TIME 




857o 


91% 


83% 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME AWARD 




?754 


?855 


?679 


AVERAGE PART-TIME AWARD 




626 


619 


527 


.■ 607o FUNDING AVERAGE AWARD 




$478 


$564 


$408 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME AWARD 




491 


582 


430 


AVERAGE PART-TIME AWARD 




383 


3?8 


304 


507o FUNDING AVERAGE AWARD 




$478 


$564 


$408 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME AWARD 




491 


582 


429 


AVERAGE PART-TIME AWARD 




383 


378 


304 


AVERAGE STUDENT EXPENSE B'UDGET 




$2,490 


$2,990 


$1,870 


NUMBER SELF-SUPPORTING 




2,266 


819 


4,252 


PERCENT SELF -SUPPORTING 




22% 


21% 


, 36% 


AVERAGE STUDENT EXPENSE BUDGET 




$2,840 


$3,580 


$2,305 


NUl^IBER NOW RECEIVING AID 




569 


283 


797 


. PERCENT NOW RECEIVING AID 




i97o 


35% 


25% 



